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CHAPTER I. 



CHANGES AND CHANCES. 



In the heart of that wild district which lies 
between Fishguard and Haverfordwest, in 
Pembrokeshire, is the little hamlet of Ponty* 
bwlch. It is a very little hamlet, comprising, 
altogether, not more than half a dozen houses. 
The three smallest of these are occupied by 
farm-labourers, whose scanty means Provi- 
dence has supplemented with the doubtful 
blessing of inordinately large families. Two 
more houses, of somewhat greater pretensions, 
belong to small farmers. The sixth, and 
largest, is an inn, in front of which swing the 
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remains of a sign-board, whereon, of yore, 
were emblazoned the armorial bearings of the 
ancient family of Tavame. 

Forty years have passed away since the 
artist put the finishing touch to that work of 
art, and the elements and man have been 
equally unkind to the old sign-board. The 
rain has obliterated all traces of paint from 
its surface ; many a charge of shot has been 
emptied into it by wanton gunner, and its 
lower half has been knocked off by more 
ponderous missiles. Still, the remaining half 
clings tenaciously to its rusty iron frame, and 
offers a brave resistance to the assaults of its 
many enemies, occasionally groaning a dismal 
groan when an unusuaUy furious gust of 
wind, or the blow of a heavy stone causes it 
to move on its creaking hinges. A sad in- 
stance of life's vicissitudes thou art, poor, 
battered sign-board I Sad change of fortune 
has been thine, since the day when, gorgeous 
in thy new paint, thou wert first suspended 
there, the admiration of all beholders. Ah ! 
that was a proud day for thee, that first day 
of thy suspension, when old Mervyn Tavarne, 
leading his hounds to cover, pulled up before 
thee, and, after complimenting thy designer 
upon the pains that he had lavished on thee, 
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bade Owen Williams, thy owner, charge 
nought to either man or woman for the good 
liquor which might that day be imbibed in 
the Tavame Arms. Ah ! that was a day of 
jovial wassail and merry revel, never again to 
be repeated in thy presence. Owen Williams 
is dead, and a less prosperous host now keeps 
the Tavarne Arms. Dead, too, is old Mervyn 
Tavarne, that hard-drinking, hard-riding roys- 
terer. Seldom does the tuneful cry of the- 
hounds now gladden the hearts of the Ponty- 
bwlchers. The hounds have gone from the 
neighbourhood ; their kennels are many miles 
away, and one who is not of the family of 
Tavarne now leads them to the chase. 

Proceeding down the hill, on the side of 
which the -hamlet is situated, our road is 
barred by a large wooden gate, opening 
into a spacious meadow, wherein are graz- 
ing many cattle. It is a bit of choice pas- 
ture land through which the ill-kept road 
winds. There the little river which flows- 
through the valley makes a great bend, al-^ 
most encircling the meadow, and giving to it 
the name of the " Hook." Along the hillside 
beyond the river, stretches a narrow wood of 
oak and beech, terminating at each end in a 
plantation of fir and larch. Woefully wide 
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^ apart are the trees of the old wood, and the 
-spaces between them are filled up with a 
"dense undergrowth of bush and bramble. 

The road crosses the little river and winds 
upwards through a deep cutting, the chosen 
' home of a large colony of rabbits. It is a 
stiff climb to the top of the hill, where the 
Toad, emerging from the wood, brings us in 
full sight of Castle Tavarne, a long, low man- 
sion of grey stone. The mansion is large, and 
not without certain claims to architectural 
beauty. Its heavy- looking, stone-shafted bow 
windows, jutting out upon a mossy lawn, and 
its portico with the arms of the Tavarne family 
carved in stone, supported by four massive 
-weather-beaten pillars of granite, betoken the 
antiquity of the building. The approach to 
the mansion is along a raised terrace, between 
heavy stone balustrades, ornamented with 
urns and statues. Many of the urns are 
without handles ; most of the statues are 
minus an arm or a head, and all are covered 
with broad tufts of mouldy moss. Some care 
seems to have been taken of the grounds 
about the house ; they are laid out in beds of 
Thododendrons and evergreens, trim shrub- 
beries, and a few parterres of flowers. Some 
Tiuge stumps bear witness that clumps of 
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mighty trees once overshadowed the lawn,, 
which now is fenced off by iron railings from, 
the park. Time was when the park waa^ 
worthy of its name; when it was rich in 
gigantic elms and oaks, under which trooped 
stately deer. That time was more than forty 
years ago, and the deer have disappeared 
with the ancient trees. Attempts have been, 
made to repair the ravages of the axe, but 
the young oaks and elms that have been* 
planted in the place of their predecessors are 
sadly out of keeping with the old mansion. 
Many a generation of men must pass away 
ere they can attain to the glory of the ve- 
terans that they have replaced. 

Some distance in rear of the house, behind 
the large walled garden, are the stables and 
kennels. When old Mervyn Tavarne kept 
the hounds, it was his boast that he could 
mount thirty friends for the chase. Ruinous 
boast I Certain of his friends had warned 
him that a man of his expensive habits could 
not afford to maintain fifteen hunters and 
forty couples of hounds out of an income of 
four thousand a year. Mervyn Tavarne was 
not the man to heed the voice of warning- 
spake it never so wisely. 

" Can't I," he cried, with a scornful laugh^ 
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and a reckless oath ; " by heavens, I can afford 
to double my establishment, and, what's more, 
I shall do it." 

New stables were built, and new kennels 
were erected. Twenty more horses and many 
more dogs were purchased. Mervyn Tavarne 
kept his word ; he doubled his hunting esta- 
blishment, but there was sadness in the hearts 
of those who had loved his parents, for they 
knew that he had paid for his horses and 
hounds with money raised by mortgage of 
the richest of the acres that he had inherited. 
Not more than three hunters are to be found 
at Castle Tavarne now, and kennels and 
stables have fallen from their high estate. 
The kennels have been converted into pig- 
sties, and many of the boxes and stalls are 
used as cow-houses. The older part of the 
stables is useless now ; its roofing has fallen 
in in several places, and its windows are 
boarded up. The spacious yard is overgrown 
with weeds and thistles, and in its shady 
corners flourish beds of tall nettles. 

He was a reckless fellow, that old Mervyn 
Tavarne; a careless, open-handed prodigal, 
who had been educated into a spendthrift by 
the ill-judged aflfection of his parents, whose 
only child he was. When he came into the 
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family property, in his thirty-second year, the 
Tavame estate extended over twenty thousand 
acres. They were not very profitable acres 
it is. true, for the greater part of them con- 
sisted of barren moorland and swampy marsh; 
but, nevertheless, the estate was unencum- 
bered and brought a clear four thousand a 
year to its possessor. There was a goodly 
sum of money in the Bank, too ; money which 
had been saved for the purchase of land ad- 
joining the Tavarne estate. That soon went, 
in payment of debts contracted by Mervyn 
before he came into the property. Then was 
effected a mortgage which lessened the spend- 
thrift's income by one quarter. Increase of 
expenditure followed that decrease of means. 
Fresh mortgages were effected. Then the 
prodigal endeavoured to repair his broken 
fortunes by marriage. Six years sufficed for 
the dissipation of the thirty thousand pounds 
that his wife brought him. Then more money 
was raised on mortgage, and down came the 
ancient trees. 

At last the end came. One day, Mervjrn 
Tavarne's eyes were opened to the sad fact 
that he had come to the very bottom of his 
resources. He was heavily in debt ; the last 
acre of his estate had been mortgaged, and 
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there remained to him no means of extricating 
himself from his difficulties. The sale of all 
that he had, horses, hounds, and everything, 
would barely have freed him from debt- 
His game was played out and he knew it. 
But he had no wish to become a beggar. He 
was a man of far too much spirit to vanish 
from life in such ignominous mode. Ac- 
cordingly, he proclaimed a grand hunt for a 
certain morning, to be preceded by a ball, 
the night before. Everybody from far and 
near was invited to the revels, and Castle 
Tavarne was filled with guests. The day of 
the ball, Mervyn Tavarne made his will. It 
was a very simple will, briefly leaving every- 
thing of which he might be possessed at the 
time of his death, to his three children, 
Henry, Herbert, and Hester, to be divided 
amongst them equally, share and share alike. 
His wife had died some two years before. 
The ball was a great success; never before 
had there been one like it in those parts. The 
morning of the hunt arrived, and Mervyn 
Tavarne mounted his favourite hunter and 
rode forth from Castle Tavarne, seemingly the 
gayest of the gay. A fox was found in the 
gorse field, just beyond Ponty-bwlch. He 
was a gallant fox, and for three hours he led 
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his pursuers a rare chase. At last he was run 
into and killed, but Mervyn Tavarne was not 
in at the death. No one had seen him since 
the fox broke cover. Search was made for 
him, and he was discovered, lying beside his 
horse, both of them smashed to atoms, at the 
bottom of a deep slate quarry over which he 
had ridden. 

At the time of Mervyn Tavarne's death, 
Henry, the elder of his sons, was twenty 
years of age, and had just finished his uni- 
versity career. His brother and sister were^ 
respectively, two and four years younger than 
he. The death of his father was a terrible 
blow to him; for, although aware that the 
imprudence of his parent had involved him 
in considerable embarrassment, he had no 
idea of the desperate nature of that embar- 
rassment. He had not studied to fit himself 
for any profession, for what need had the 
heir to the Tavarne estates of profession, as 
Mervyn Tavarne had been in the habit of 
asking, when his son had begged that he 
might be permitted to qualify himself for 
one. It was a bitter awakening; no wonder 
that it chilled the young man's heart. Still 
he was young, and, consequently, hopeful. 
The world was before him, and the fortune 
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and position which he had failed to inherit 
might be won. All the family property must 
be sold ; everything must go, since the remains 
of his father's fortune were to be divided be- 
tween his brother, sister, and himself. He 
would take his third of the proceeds of the 
sale, and with that would endeavour to win a 
fortune for himself. 

Herbert Tavame had just obtained an en- 
sign's commission in a marching regiment 
when his father died. His nature was very 
diflferent from his brother's. Moreover, being 
a younger son, the ruin of his family had not 
aflfected him to the same extent that it had 
his brother. Henry's feelings towards the 
author of that ruin were those of bitter vindic- 
tiveness; Herbert entertained sentiments of 
the profoundest pity for the misfortunes of 
his unhappy j father. To Herbert the idea 
of selling the home of his ancestors, was into- 
lerable, and he besougbt his brother to aid 
him in saving what might be saved of the old 
estate. Henry's resolve was not to be shaken. 
What reason had he to care for the home of 
his ancestors ? What good had his ancestors 
ever done him ? No ; rather let him give up 
everything that could remind him of the ruin 
of his hopes. 
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The Tavame estate and effects were sold. 
Horses, dogs, plate, furniture, and pictures, 
all were disposed of. Mervyn Tavame's 
debts were paid, and there remained four 
thousand pounds to be divided amongst the 
three children. Henry Tavarne took his share 
and went his way out into the great world 
alone. He determined to become a barrister. 
His was a hard fight and one in which he was 
well-nigh overwhelmed. Still he fought his 
battle alone, disdaining to ask for aid which 
might be denied, or, if granted, granted with 
contempt. Unsparing of fatigue, patient of 
sorrow, heedless of aught that might not aid 
him in his design, he toiled on until he had 
accomplished his object. None knew the bit- 
terness of the struggle that he had waged 
with the world, for of that, in after days, he 
never spoke. For more than twenty years he 
was lost to his family, and they thought that 
he was dead. Suddenly he reappeared, a mar- 
ried man. He was rich then, and the world 
smiled upon him, and soon his name became 
well-honoured. But honours brought little 
happiness to the successful barrister. Within 
three years of his starting into fame, his wife 
died. It was said that he loved her most 
dearly, and that he never recovered from the 
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shock inflicted upon him by her death. It 
might have been so ; but Henry Tavame 
never talked of his dead wife; his sorrows 
and experiences he confided to no one. Forty 
years have elapsed since the sale of the 
Tavarne estate. Henry Tavarne is a Q. C. 
now, rich, and of good repute ; but the world, 
excellent judge! gives him credit for being 
selfish, covetous, and parsimonious, and — 
what seems strange in so able a man — ^pos- 
sessed of the profoundest admiration for his 
own surpassing abilities. 

Upon the sale of the estate. Castle Tavarne 
and a few acres of land around the house, were 
bought by Sir Lloyd Jones, maternal uncle 
of the Tavarnes, for three thousand pounds. 
This purchase was the result of an under- 
standing between Herbert and his uncle, who 
applauded his nephew's wish to retain pos- 
session of the old family seat, and furnished 
him with the means of doing so. Herbert s 
thirteen hundred pounds went towards repay- 
ing the purchase money. It was no bad bar- 
gain that the young man made, for Sir Lloyd 
Jones, whose o^vn house in Carmarthenshire 
was being rebuilt, at once took Castle Tavarne 
at an annual rental of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and when he quitted it, upon the com- 
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pletion of his own house, he let it to a friend 
of sporting tendencies for two hundred a year. 
Nine years sufficed to clear off Herbert's in- 
debtedness to his uncle. It was a thing to be 
proud of, for the young soldier had only accom- 
plished it by the great feat of living upon his 
pay. He had attained his captaincy by this 
time, and was the best-liked man in his regi- 
ment. 

Ten more years passed and Sir Lloyd Jones 
died, leaving his only child, a daughter, heiress 
to his property. To Herbert Tavarne and his 
sister he bequeathed four thousand pounds 
each. Henry Tavarne for many years had 
taken no notice of his family ; none knew if 
he were living or dead ; he inherited nothing 
from his uncle. With his four thousand 
pounds and two thousand that he had saved, 
Herbert rebought the Hook — ^that large mea- 
dow through which the road from Ponty- 
bwlch runs — and the long Avood between the 
Hook and the mansion, with the land just 
above it. It was a good purchase, and one 
which increased the younger son's income by 
three hundred pounds. Still Herbert Tavarne 
lived on upon his pay, managing to save some 
small sum even from that. His dearest wish 
was to buy back all the lands which had be- 
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longed to his family. First of all the park, 
which stretched far away in front of Castle 
Tavame, was to be regained. It had been 
purchased for ten thousand pounds, by an 
old friend of the Tavarnes, who had pro- 
mised to resell it to Herbert for the same sum 
that he had given for it. 

When Herbert Tavame was forty years old, 
he married. His wife, the sister of a brother 
officer, brought him but little money, but she 
was a girl of rare virtues, talents, and beauty, 
and her husband rightly judged that these 
more than compensated her lack of wealth. 
She loved her husband dearly, and aided him 
bravely in his good fight. She bore to him 
but one child, a son, in whom his parents 
fondly dreamed that all the glory of the family 
of Tavarne was to be revived. In this son, 
to whom the old family name of Mervyn was 
given, were centred all their hopes. 

Fifteen more years passed, bringing his ma- 
jority to Captain Tavarne. They had been 
years of prosperity for him, his wife, and his 
son. The ten thousand pounds had been saved 
and the old park repurchased. At last Her- 
bert Tavarne found himself in a position to 
carry into effect one of the greatest wishes of 
his life. He retired from the army, upon a 
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pension, and took up his abode in the house 
of his fathers. Still, he persevered in his 
great design, leading a quiet, retired life, and 
saving at least half of his income. He was 
a happy man, for his life was devoted to a 
noble cause, and Heaven seemed to smile upon 
his efforts and to bless them. He was happy 
in his wife, happy in his son, and, rare bliss ! 
he knew that he was happy. Far away in the 
future he could see golden fruits borne by the 
seeds that he was sowing. Those fruits he 
himself might never taste, but it was no wild 
dream for him to imagine sons of his son, 
more honoured and powerful than Tavarnes 
had yet been, reaping them and blessing him 
who had founded an illustrious line. 

His son had been carefully educated by 
private tutors until he was in his eighteenth 
year, when he was sent up to Oxford to finish 
his education and to prepare for the Bar. He 
was a youth of more than average ability, 
and his tutors had predicted a career of dis- 
tinction for him at the University. Major 
Tavarne had no wish that Mervyn should 
practise at the Bar. There was, however, a 
certain borough in Pembrokeshire, for which, 
in olden times, a Tavarne was always returned 
to Parliament, and the major fondly hoped that 
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he might live to see his son represent it. It 
was, therefore, as a stepping-stone to Parlia- 
ment that the Bar was chosen as Mervyn's 
future profession. 

There is one other member of the Tavarne 
family to be noticed ere we proceed with our 
story. Upon the death of her father, Hester 
Tavarne had been invited to live with her 
uncle. Sir Lloyd Jones, whose daughter 
Louisa was about Hester s age. She remained 
with her uncle until his death, by which time, 
through his prudence, her little fortune of 
thirteen hundred pounds had grown into 
three thousand. This, together with the sum 
bequeathed to her by her uncle, she invested 
in a mortgage, which gave her five per cent. 
Three hundred and fifty pounds a year was 
but a small income for one whose tastes were 
rather extravagant, but, luckily for herself, 
Hester Tavarne was not by any means want- 
ing in a certain sort of prudence. She took 
a pretty house at Torquay and furnished it 
handsomely. By living for four months of 
the year at the seaside, and letting her house 
for the other eight, most of which time she 
spent pleasantly and inexpensively in visiting 
her friends, she was enabled to cut a very 
creditable figure in the eyes of those who did 
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not know the exact state of her means. A 
piece of luck befel her, too. Her cousin, 
Louisa Jones, who had married and lost her 
husband, died, and her only surviving child 
— a daughter — was put under the protection 
of Miss Tavarne, then a spinster of fifty, a 
handsome allowance being made her in return 
for the said protection. It was in the same 
year that Major Tavarne took up his resi- 
dence in Pembrokeshire that Louisa Har- 
dinge, then a child of thirteen, went to live 
with her cousin. 

It was not for lack of suitors that Miss 
Tavarne was, at the age of fifty-five, still a 
spinster. Many a suitor had sought her ; ta 
the prayers of some she had not turned a deaf 
ear. More than once she had been engaged 
to be married, but somehow or other, the 
nuptial ceremony had never come off. Her 
friends declared that this was to be attributed 
partly to the flightiness of her nature, partly 
to her extreme imprudence and lack of tact. 
Miss Tavarne was excessively fond of admira- 
tion. The worship of one man was too little 
for her ; nought but universal homage could 
content her. fche herself was not incapable of 
loving. If we may credit a confession fre- 
quently made by her to Louisa, Hardinge, in 
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moments of confidence, there was one man 
whom she had loved deeply, passionately, 
madly. By him she was beloved in return. 
Fortune seemed to smile upon her love, and 
she became actually engaged to the object of 
her affections, who was young, handsome, and 
rich. And yet, to effect the conquest of a 
man who had withstood her fascinations— an 
ugly little fellow of neither wealth nor posi- 
tion — a man in whom she could never have 
taken the least interest had he fallen in love 
^vith her — she gave up her lover. She was 
(piqued by the indifference of the insigni- 
ficant little fellow, and laid herself out to 
effect his enslavement. The remonstrances of 
him to whom she was engaged were all in 
vain, so, at last, her captive arose in anger, 
and burst the bonds that bound him, and re- 
nounced her and left her disconsolate. 

" Yes, my dear," she has told Louisa, " I was 
perfectly heart broken. It nearly killed me, 
my love. I had eight new dresses at the 
time, and, positively, for a whole week I was 
ioo miserable to put one of them on." 

" And what became of the little man ?" 
asked Louisa. 

" Of him, you sweet thing ? Really I do 
not know. He had the impertinence to make 
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me an oflFer, and I rang the bell and told the 
servant to show him out of the house. I was 
perfectly disgusted with him, my dear. Since 
that day 1 have not heard of him." 

Louisa Jones was wont to say that her 
cousin Hester could never open her mouth 
without putting her foot into it. And so it 
was. Naturally she was far from being 
spiteful, but she was a creature of impulse. 
None readier or happier to do a kind action 
than she. Her bitterest enemies owned that, 
even when asserting that she was a most 
dangerous woman to know. Miss Tavarne 
had an unhappy habit of speaking Avithout 
reflection, and of saying the most imprudent 
things at the most awkward moments. As 
her mind conceived, so must her tongue 
speak, a misfortune which gained for her an 
evil reputation, that she was very far from 
deserving. 

Such, then, were the positions of the dif- 
ferent members of the Tavarne family, in 
the year of grace 186 — , five years after the 
return of Major Tavarne to Pembrokeshire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

It was eleven o'clock on the night of the 
twentieth of September, in the year 186 — , 
when a carriage containing the last of those 
who had consented to honour by their pre- 
sence the soiree dansante, given in celebration 
of Miss Rymple's sixteenth birthday, pulled 
up in front of No. 36, Bloomford-square, the 
residence of that young lady's father. With 
some difficulty a gentleman managed to squeeze 
himself out of the brougham, for the carriage 
was small and the skirts and petticoats of the 
lady who accompanied him were voluminous. 
He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, light- 
haired and blue-eyed, tall and broad-shoul- 
dered. There was an expression of annoy- 
ance upon his countenance as he assisted 
his companion to extricate herself from the 
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brougliam; but, in spite of that, the most 
casual observer would have pronounced that 
good nature was the prevailing expression of 
his face. 

His companion was a blonde : short, fat, 
fair, and comely withal. Her age, thanks to 
the aid lent by the milliner and coiffeur^ 
would have puzzled the astutest of strangers 
to have guessed within ten years; neither 
could any stranger have easily determined the 
relationship existing between the two late 
arrivals. 

" Who's them, Willum ?" asked John, the 
young man from Monsieur Souffler, the neigh- 
bouring confectioner, of Mr. Rymple's trusty 
footman. 

" She's Miss Tavarne ; don't know who he 
is," said Willum, in whispered response. 

" Ain't she a swell, just ?" interrogatively 
exclaimed the confectioner's young man. 

Willum's only reply was a shake of the 
head; half in admiration, half in deprecation 
of such uncommon splendour of costume as 
that in which Miss Tavarne was arrayed. 

In truth, hers was a splendid costume. 
Modistes might have found fault with it, as 
being a little out of season for September; 
but they could not have denied its splendour. 
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It ought to have been ud usually grand, for it 
had cost Miss Tavame the eighth part of her 
year's income. But what signified its cost ? 
That had been more than compensated by its 
services in putting a rival to perpetual shame. 
Her train was of rose de the gros de Naples 
silk, trimmed with alternate gathered flounces 
of the same precious fabric, and piped with 
blue and black lace. In front, round the 
bottom of the skirt, was carried a flounce, 
surmounted by a ruche^ both piped with blue 
silk. Her lengthy tablier was formed of lon- 
gitudinal rose de the puffs, and between the 
puffs were chains of white field-daisies, peeping 
from out their light foliage, and mounted on 
black edged with blue, a marvel of art. A 
rose de the bud, nestling by the side of a large 
white daisy, in a bed of pale blue ostrich 
feathers, and a blue aigrette, formed the coiffure 
which completed this remarkable costume. 
The effect of the dress was somewhat impaired 
by the dumpiness of the wearer's figure ; but 
of this Miss Tavame was happily imconscious. 
She thought that her figure was perfect ; she 
was wont to boast that the best of judges had 
pronounced it to be faultless. So they had, 
but i^at praise had been bestowed upon her 
more than thirty years before Miss Rymple's 
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idxteenth birthday. Everybody praised Hester 
Tavarne in those days. Everybody admired 
and made much of her, then. Fatal praise I ' 
fatal admiration I But for these, perhaps^ 
Hester Tavarne had not been doomed to a life 
of virginity. But for the effects of these, 
even now there were a chance of her ex- 
changing the title of spinster for one more 
becoming to a lady of her years. 

" Tell me, my dear Mervjp," quoth Miss^ 
Tavarne, assuming a languishing air, as she 
addressed her nephew. " How do you think 
that I am looking to-night ? You have not 
had time to admire me yet, you dear boy." 

" Charming," replied Mervyn, without rais- 
ing his eyes from the contemplation of a cup 
of coffee that he held in his hand. 

"But look at me, you sweet boy," begged 
Miss Tavarne, imploringly. " Do take some 
interest in your only aunt. Tell me, does my 
dress stick out sufficiently behind ?" 

" It does, by Jove I it almost smothered me 
in the brougham," said Mervyn, in tone of 
voice that was not altogether amiable. 

" Ah 1" sighed Miss Tavarne, evidently 
much relieved. " I am so glad to hear that." 

" Thank you, Hester," observed Mervyn, 
dryly. 
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" Not that it incommoded you, you dar- 
ling," Miss Tavarne hastened to explain. " Oh, 
no, I would not do that for worlds. Entre 
nouSj my dear, I was afraid that the stiflfhess 
had gone out of my petticoats — for I wore 
Ahem at Lady Dodd's ball at Brighton, last 
week. This dress, as you know, was made 
ibr me last January. I have never worn it 
in London, though. Is not your aunt a won- 
derful economist?" 

Mervyn having assured her that she carried 
the practice of economy to an extent un- 
attained by other women, Miss Tavarne pro- 
ceeded to further enlighten him as to the 
mysteries of her toilette. 

" Since crinoline went out, one has been 
obliged to wear so many petticoats; it is 
ruinous, perfectly ruinous, you sweet boy. 
Only think I I have five petticoats on now ; 
they cost me eighteen shillings." 

" Cheap at the price," said Mervyn, care- 
lessly. 

" You misunderstand me, you sweet thing," 
cried Miss Tavarne, laughing. " I mean that 
my laundress charges me eighteen shillings for 
getting them up. Oh I it's enormous. Two 
of them cost me five shillings each. There ! 
just look at these flounces — are they not 
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lovely? All iuiautes T Thus saying, Miss 
Tavarne pulled up the front of her dress, that 
her nephew might admire the excellence of 
her laundress's goffering. 

" Take care, Hester," begged Mervyn, in 
tone of annoyance, "somebody may come in 
—those confounded servants are giggling." 

Miss Tavarne heeded not her nephew's re- 
quest. She thrust out a foot, and, arching 
her instep, asked : 

" Do you admire these satin bottines f Are 
not the Louis Quatorze heels simply divine ? 
See how they show off the contour of my 
instep— do they not?" 

" Oh, yes, yes — anything that you like," 
cried Mervyn, hastily. " Will you have some 
more coffee? No? Then let us go up- 
stairs." 

" Stop until I have buttoned my glove, you 
impatient boy. Is it not too bad of Gantier ? 
These gloves can never be sevens ; they will 
hardly meet. Do try to button them for me — 
there's a darling." 

" You ought to take eights," said Mervyn, 
testily, as in striving to fulfil his aunt's request, 
be pulled a button off. 

" Eights I" exclaimed Miss Tavarne, in tone 
of mingled horror and indignation. " Indeed 
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I should not. My size is a small seyen ; in 
fact, I may say, six-and-three-quarters. These 
gloves cannot be more than six-and-a-half. 
Surely, dear Mervyn, you cannot think my 
hand large." 

" Gh, no ; very small, indeed ; too small, if 
anything," Mervyn assured his aunt, knowing 
that she prided herself upon her hand and 
arm. "There, the other one is buttoned; 
now come along. We are awfully lat«, thanks 
to your petticoats." 

" My dear boy, it isn't my fault that we 
are so late ; no, indeed, it isn't. I dress more 
quickly than any woman of my acquaintance. 
Thank goodness, I haven't to get myself up. 
Does my back hair seem safe, dear?" 

" Oh I yes, quite safe," replied Mervyn, 
casting a glance at his aunt's chignon. " Will 
there be many people here to-night ?" 

" I should think not ; so few people are in 
town in September, you know. But, then, 
the Rymples don't live in any great style, nor 
is their set a very distinguished one, you un- 
derstand. But they are good people in their 
own way, and I am very fond of them, al- 
though they are City people. There may be 
a crush here to-night though, for there are 
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always many of their class in town, but I can't 
say for certain." 

" A quadrille has just commenced. Let us 
stay in this alcove until it is over. Who is 
Mr. Rymple ?" 

" Oh I don't you know him ? He is a stock- 
broker — ^a very rich man, I believe. Surely 
you know him." 

^' Never heard of him before to-day." 

" Your uncle knows him very well— in fact, 
it was he who introduced me to him, in the 
first place. You will like him, for he is not 
a bad kind of man, although he is — ^a — a — 
you know what I mean — a man who has made 
all his own money; It is always well to be 
civil to people in Mr. Rymple's position, for 
they may be useful to one, some day or 
other. Then, again, he is such an admirer of 
mine." 

"Oh 1 fie, Hester," laughed Mervyn, amused 
at the naivete of this declaration. " Has he a 
large family?" 

"Four children, besides Angelina, whose 
birthday it is to-day. The mother is a dreadful 
woman, oh I perfectly dreadful." 

"In what way?" 
^- " She was a governess — a music mistress, I 
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think — she cares for nothing but music, clas- 
sical music, my dear." 

" Does that make her dreadful?" 

" Oh ! yes," said Miss Tavarne, with a little 
shudder. " Last year I met her down at Tor- 
quay. There were not many people there at 
the time, and I felt dull, so, one day, when I 
was alone, I invited her to spend the after- 
noon with me. Oh I my dear, it was too 
awful." Here Miss Tavarne gave another little 
shudder. 

" What happened ?" asked Mervjm, won- 
deringly. 

" She came early, my dear, and no sooner 
was she in my house than she began to talk 
about music. I did not know her then, so, in 
a moment of weakness, I assured her that I was 
passionately fond of it." 

" ' Shall I play to you ?' she asked, or rather 
growled, for she has the most remarkable voice 
I have ever heard in a woman. It is like that 
of a basso who is suflfering from a severe 
chest cough. 

" * Pray do so,' 1 begged, in reply to her 
inquiry. 

" ' Do you like Schumann ?' she asked. 

" Without reflection I declared that he was 
my favourite composer. Oh I my dear, how 
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I suflFered for that fib I She sat down and 
played Schumann for four mortal hours. 
Then dinner-time came and I thought that I 
was safe. But, no ! During dinner she sent 
for her music, and after dinner she resumed 
her performance and kept it up until long past 
midnight. It nearly killed me, my dear 
Mervyn. Lively music I could have stood, 
but classical I oh ! it was too horrible." 

*' Is the daughter nice?" 

" So, so. She has a very good complexion 
— something like mine, my dear — ^but you 
could hardly call her pretty, for she has what 
your dear father calls a * wall-eye,' Ktnd her 
hands and feet are enormous. Still, she will 
have money one of these days, and, altogether, 
she is a dear, sweet thing." 

" Ah !" yawned Mervyn. " It will be a 
dull aflFair, I fear. I wish that it was over." 

" Are you not well, my dear boy ?" inquired 
his aunt anxiously. " You look a little pale ; 
have you a headache ?" 

"Oh I no, I'm well enough, but I don't 
care much for parties." 

"My dear Mervyn, I thought that you 
were so fond of them. It is the first time 
that I've heard you deny it." 

" Some, yes ; but one may have too much 
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of a 'good thing. I dare say, too, that there 
won't be a girl here worth dancing with," 
Mervyn added', superciliously. 

" But you asked me to get you an invita- 
tion." 

"Yes, but I had no idea that — I mean, 
you know, that it is always a pleasure to 
accompany you anywhere," Mervyn replied, 
evincing some little confusion at his aunt's 
reminder. 

" You dear boy," exclaimed Miss Tavarne, 
delighted by the compliment. "You shall 
dance with me ; you know how passionately 
fond of dancing I am." 

Mervyn did not greet this proposal with 
the rapture that his aunt expected him to 
manifest. On the contrary, he declared that 
nothing should induce him to dance more 
than he was in duty bound to do. 

Miss Tavarne heaved a sigh, in which there 
was just a suspicion of spitefulness. 

" Ah !" she exclaimed, " if Louisa were 
here you'd dance fast enough." 

" Indeed, I should not," answered Mervyn, 
with emphasis. 

" Poor dear child," continued Miss Tavarne 
" what a pity it is that she would not come 
with us — not that I'm surprised at her re- 
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maining at home, for I can guess her rea- 
son." 

" She was unwell ; had a headache, or 
something of that kind, I believe," said Mervyn, 
with a slight accession of colour to his cheeks. 

" Oh I that wasn't her reason, dear Mervyn. 
She was jealous." 

" Jealous !" exclaimed Mervyn, " what had 
she to be jealous about ?" 

" She had only her white muslin — that 
with the small houillones and insertion — and 
she doubtless thought that so plain a dress 
would appear insignificant by the side of 
this." Here Miss Tavarne gazed admiringly 
at her own elaborate skirt. 

" Perhaps you are right," said Mervyn, 
rising. "The music has ceased — ^let us go 
in," and giving his arm to his aunt he led her 
into the room devoted to the dance. 

" I must introduce you to that horrid 
woman," whispered Miss Tavarne. " There 
she is, that gawky creature in the grey silk," 
and relinquishing her nephew's arm, and 
wreathing her face in the most bewitching of 
smiles, she tripped across the room to where 
Mrs. Rymple was sitting upon a sofa, in 
solitary state. 

" My dear Mrs. Rymple, how charmed I 
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am to see you, and how well you are looking. 
Here is my nephew positively dying to be 
introduced to you. He is so passionately 
fond of music, and I have told him that you 
are the finest pianist in the world. Mervyn, 
let me introduce you to Mrs. Rymple." 

Mrs. Rymple, a tall, angular, square-faced 
woman, returned Mervyn's bow with a stately 
inclination. 

" I have to give you dear Louisa's love. 
Poor girl, she is so sadly disappointed at not 
being able to accompany us ; but really she 
is so very unwell, has such a dreadful head- 
ache, that she was compelled to give up the 
pleasure to which she had looked forward so 
longingly. And how is dear Mr. Rymple, and 
that sweet girl, Angelina?" continued Miss 
Tavarne, in accents of the tenderest solicitude. 

" They are well," answered Mrs. Rymple, 
in solemn contralto tones. 

" I am so truly glad to hear it," exclaimed 
Miss Tavarne, with great fervour. 

Mrs. Rymple gave a laugh, a short laugh, 
full of unutterable bitterness. " Yes, they are 
well," she repeated. " They are always well, 
and as is invariably the case with those in 
robust health, they are destitute of all consi- 
deration for the suiferings of others." 
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" You dear, sweet thing," cried Miss Ta- 
vame, in tone of great anxiety. "Are you 
unwell ? are you suffering ?" 

" My sufferings are of no account," declared 
Mrs. Rymple, sinking her deep voice half an 
octave. " I must bear them patiently ; yes, 
even to the bitter end ;" and with a kind of 
snort, which seemed to Mervyn to be elicited 
more by anger than by pain, Mrs. Rymple 
made room for Miss Tavarne on the sofa 
beside her. 

" I trust that your sufferings are not very 
intense," observed Mervyn, who felt rather un- 
comfortable at his hostess's strange manner. 

"It is in mind — in spirit that I suffer," 
growled Mrs. Rymple. 

" How very shocking !" sighed Miss Ta- 
varne, casting her eyes upwards. 

" Have you but just arrived ?" inquired 
Mrs. Rymple, regarding Mervyn with a look 
which that young gentleman interpreted as 
being of reproach at the late advent of his 
aunt and himself. 

'* I grieve to say that we were unfortu- 
nately detained," Mervyn began in apology. 

*• Ah ! you need not grieve ; you have lost 
nothing," exclaimed Mrs. Rymple, with an- 
other bitter laugh. 

VOL. I» D 
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^* My dear Mrs. Rymple," protested Missj 
Tavame. 

"You are fond of music?" Mrs. Rymple 
solemnly asked Mervyn. 

" Very," declared Mervyn, wondering what 
the question might portend. 

" You see those three men — musicians they 
call themselves — ^I do not; but no matter^ 
those three creatures by the piano ; you see 
them?" Mrs. Rymple asked, indicating a 
harpist, a comet player, and a third man who 
was seated on the music-stool. 

" I do," replied Mervyn, with a gra- 
vity that befitted the earnestness of the 
inquiry. 

" For two hours I have been forced to 
listen to their playing. Playing, do I call it ? 
Strumming — jargon — jangle it is— words fail 
to express the hideous nature of their per- 
formance." And Mrs. Rymple closed her eyes 
and sank back upon the sofa as if exhausted 
by the very recollection of the strains that the 
musicians had discoursed. 

" How truly distressing," observed Miss 
Tavame, looking about her to see if she could 
espy any acquaintances in the room. 

" You do not dance, Mrs. Rymple ?" Mervyn 
ventured to ask. 
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. •" I ! Dance ?" exclaimed Mrs. Rymple in her 
most sepulchral tones. 

" Pardon me for asking such a question,*' 
Mervyn hastened to apologise. " I could not 
have suspected you of such a frivolity." 

*' Had I been permitted to have my own 
way, I should have celebrated my daughter's 
birthday with a concert ; yes, it was my wish 
to devote the evening to pure music. But 
my wishes were disregarded, as they invari- 
fibly are, when I express them," Mrs. Rymple- 
sighed. 

" Poor dear thing," sympathised Miss Ta- 
varne, who fervently thanked Providence for 
jhaving thwarted the design of her hostess. 

" Do you dance, Mr. Tavarne ?" inquired 
Mrs. Rymple, eyeing Mervyn severely. 
, " Well — I — I am fond of some dance musie^. 
I must confess," Mervyn answered, hypo- 
i critically. 

" So am I. Are not the gigues of Bach 
delightful?" 

" Most charming," protested Miss Tavarne,, 
who if she had ever heard any of them, had 
rJong since forgotten all about them. 

" Some modern dance music is likewise 
pretty," observed Mervyn, who was as igno* 
'rant of Bach as was his aunt. 

d2 
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" Well, yes," replied Mrs. Rymple, a little 
dubiously. " Chopin will become classical. 
Do you not think so ?" 

" I trust so," Mervyn answered, earnestly. 

" And some of Schubert's and KuUak's — 
nay, even of Liszt's valses are meritorious," 
<5ontinued Mrs. Rymple. "But those crea- 
tures — : — " here Mrs. Rymple cast a look of 
withering scorn upon the musicians who were 
preparing to strike up another dance. "Those 
Hjreatures," she repeated, still more contemp- 
tuously, " they have no idea of true music. 
Their pieces, one and all of them, are con- 
temptible." 

" I can pity you for having to listen to 
them," said Mervyn. 

" For more than an hour I endured them, 
-without a murmur. Then I could stand them 
no longer, so I myself volunteered to play a 
dance. I seated myself at the piano and 
43egan to play Liszt's beautiful arrangement 
of the Faust valse." 

"Oh! I love Faust," exclaimed Miss Ta- 
varne, rapturously. 

Mrs. Rymple bestowed a pitying glance upon 

•her friend. 

^' Gounod's opera is in itself common- 
place," she said, shaking her head. " I doubt 
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itB ever becoming classical. It is unworthy of 
comparison with that sublime creation of 
Spohr s genius — the opera which bears the 
same name. It has none of the grandeur of 

Wagner — none of the pure melody of " 

Mrs. Rymple paused, to remember the name 
of the purest melodist, whom the classicists 
honoured. 

" But the valse was worthy of being played 
by you," observed Mervyn, gallantly. 

" Listz's arrangement of it is, as I have 
said, meritorious," replied Mrs. Rymple, a 
little more graciously. " Well, I began to 
play it. I had come to that beautiful andan- 
tino transition from D major into E minor — 
you remember the passage?" 

" It must be a beautiful transition to merit 
the admiration of so splendid a pianist as 
yourself," said Mervyn, bowing. To Mervyn 
all keys were the same. 

'^ Could you have believed it?" cried Mrs. 
Rymple, passionately, " my husband came up 
and ordered — ^yes, positively ordered me to 
leave off playing, saying that the young people 
had come here to dance and not to listen to a lot 
of classical bosh. Yes, he had the brutality 
and ignorance to call Liszt's splendid arrange- 
ment a lot of classical bosh," and with another 
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convulsive snort, Mrs. Rymple again fell back 
upon the sofa. 

" Poor dear Mrs. Rymple !" murmured Miss 
Tavame, sympathisingly. 

Mervyn made no comment upon Mr. 
Rymple's behaviour, but in his heart he more 
than pardoned it. 

" Ah !" groaned Mrs. Rymple, " did you 
hut know all that I have endured for the last 
seventeen years — my husband's total want 
of appreciation of everything that is beau- 
tiful " 

" Poor, sweet thing," interrupted Miss Ta- 
varne. " But here comes Mr. Rymple, and 
your dear daughter, too. . Oh ! how lovely 
she is looking. Really, I must give her a 
kiss," and springing up. Miss Tavame rushed 
at Miss Rymple and imprinted a kiss upon her 
chin, much to the young lady's discomfiture. 

Mervyn scrutinised Miss Rymple. She was 
not a beautiful girl certainly, but she did not 
merit Miss Tavarne's description. Her hand 
was a little large, to be sure, as was her waist ; 
but her face was fresh and bright, and Mervyn 
owned to himself that he had danced with 
many a plainer girl, and derived pleasure from 
so doing. 

^' Proud and happy to see you in my house, 
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4Bip/' said Mr. Rymple, after Miss Tavame had 
introduced her nephew to him. " Of course 
jou dance. Here are some thirty girls — not 
•counting the children — and only a dozen 
gentlemen to dance with them. Pleasant for 
the gentlemen, eh, sir ?" Mr. Rymple wiped 
his forehead, which bore traces of his exer- 
tions to atone for the lack of men. 

"You forget, Mr. Rymple," said Mrs. 
Rymple, drawing herself majestically up, and 
bestowing one of her haughtiest glances upon 
her husband. " You forget that everybody 
has not your tastes. Mr. Tavame does not 
dance." 

" Not dance? Oh 1 come now, that won't 
do for me. Everybody must dance and be 
jolly to-night — eh, Aggie? Surely you arc 
not a wall-flower, are you, Mr. Tavarne ?" 

To this polite inquiry, Mervyn replied, 
hesitatingly, for he felt that Mrs. Rymple's 
eyes were upon him, that he did dance some- 
times. 

" That's right," declared Mr. Rymple, pat- 
ting him approvingly upon the back. " Here's 
my daughter, not engaged for this dance. 
What is it ? Oh I a valse. Are you engaged, 
Aggie?" 

"No, papa," replied Mbs Rymple, and, 
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hearing this, Mervyn performed his devoir, 
and valsed off with her. 

" What a sweet giri !" soliloquised Miss Ta- 
vame, watching them as they gyrated round 
the room. 

" Come now, old lady," cheerily cried Mr, 
Rymple, addressing his wife, whom the defec- 
tion of Mervyn had filled with indignation : 
" brighten up ! Have a turn with me ! Come, 
now ;" and taking his wife's arm Mr. Rymple 
essayed to pull her off the sofa. 

" Unhand me, sir," exclaimed Mrs. Rymple, 
her deep voice quivering with passion. " If 
you choose to make a laughing-stock of your- 
self, do not insult me by suggesting that I 
should do so likewise ;" and tearing her hand 
from her husband's grasp, she sank back upon 
the sofa with a deep gasp of defiance. 

" Poor, dear thing," said Miss Tavarne, 
pityingly ; " she is unwell, Mr. Rymple — are 
you not, you dear creature ? You had better 
sit quietly here and I will come to you be- 
tween the dances. I am longing so to have 
a dance." 

" Bravo I Miss Tavarne, we'll foot it toge- 
ther," exclaimed Mr. Rymple, rubbing his 
hands and executing a little pas seul in his 
glee. 
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" Oh ! this is too, too much," moaned Mrs. 
Rymple. She rose, and, in spite of Miss 
Tavarne's entreaties that she would remain, 
swept majestically out of the room. 

" Never mind her. Miss Tavarne," said Mr. 
Rymple, who made no attempt to detain his 
wife. " She is in the tantrums to-night, be- 
cause I wouldn't let her give a concert in 
honour of Aggie's birthday. I hat« concerts ; 
so does Aggie ; don't you ?" 

" One may grow a little tired of music 
sometimes, dear Mr. Rymple." 

" Yes, Miss Tavarne, one may," sighed the 
stockbroker. " If you only knew what I have 
suffered for the last seventeen years from my 
wife's love of music — yes, for seventeen years 
it has been the curse of my life — beg your 
pardon, but it has — you'd pity me." 

" It must be truly awful," said Miss Tavarne, 
pityingly. 

" Not that I dislike music," continued Mr. 
Rymple; "give me a jolly lively tune like 
this, what's it's name ? the Mabel, yes, that's 
my sort — none of j^our classical stuff for 
me. 

"Mr. Rymple, you're engaged to me for 
this dance," cried a pretty little maiden of 
ten or eleven summers, enforcing her obser- 
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yations by a vigorous pull at Mr. Rymple's coat 
tails. 

" No, I'm not, my dear. I am engaged to 
this lady. You shall dance the next dance 
with me." 

" No, this dance is mine ; you promised to 
dance it with me long before this old lady 
came," pouted the child. 

" Dear me ! what a forward little thing !" 
exclaimed Miss Tavarne, drawing herself up, 
in high dudgeon, at being termed an old lady. 

" Let me dance the next dance with you, 
my dear," begged Mr. Rymple. 

The pretty little maiden was a spoilt little 
maiden. The pout grew more determined 
and her eyes began to twinkle. 

"All right then, my dear," hastily cried 
Mr. Kymple, eager to avert the threatened 
3torm. " You'll excuse me, won't you. Miss 
Tavarne? Stop a minute. Let me in- 
troduce you to my friend Cox — Cox, my 
boy, come here and be introduced to Miss 
Tavarne." 

Miss Tavame's countenance was indicative 
of anything but pleasure at the prospect of 
making the acquaintance of the little, quiet- 
looking, white-haired man who approached 
her in obedience to Mr. Rymple's summons ; 
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but the froANTi cleared off as Mr. Rymple 
•whispered in her ear that that Cox was the 
Cox of St. S^vithin's-lane, and worth a mint 
of money. Miss Tavame smiled graciously 
and reseated herself upon the sofa, and made 
room for Mr. Cox by her side, and prepared 
to practise her beguilements upon him until 
somebody should ask her hand in the dance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

spretjE injuria form^. 

" It is a pleasant sight to see the young 
folks enjoying themselves, is it not, madam?" 

Thus spake Mr. Cox, after a long pause, 
during which Miss Tavame was building 
castles with the mint of money that her com- 
panion was worth. Now, there was no more 
estimable man in the city of London than 
Mr. Cox, of St. Swithin's-lane. On 'Change 
his voice was potential, and his every word 
fraught with deepest interest None better 
able than he to discourse eloquently on mat- 
ters of finance ; none cooler than he in braving 
a crisis. Off 'Change, however, Mr. Cox was 
quite a different being. Diffident, save when 
his one subject was under discussion, and 
retiring, especially in the presence of the 
other sex, a stranger might well have deemed 
him a dullard. His friends knew his talents ; 
they knew, too, that he was kind-hearted and 
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sympathetic, even to a fault; and then he 
was — oh I so rich— no wonder that Mr. Cox 
was universally beloved by all who knew 
him. Report did not exaggerate his wealth ; 
but he made a noble use of the fortune of 
which he had been sole architect. Many 
a princely donation, bestowed anonymously 
upon some deserving charity, might have 
been traced to him. His pensioners formed 
a little army. He was a bachelor, but the 
cause of bis celibacy was a noble one. Once 
Mr. Rymple had told the story of John Cox's 
love. He knew it well, for in the old times 
the two men had been together in the same 
office and were as brothers. It was a sad 
story of happy years of patient labour — of 
hope well-nigh realised — of a heart broken by 
the cruel hand of death. Mr. Rymple had 
told the story to his wife and children, re- 
proving the latter, who had ridiculed some 
little peculiarity in his friend. The tale was 
not without its proper effect upon them, for 
the sense of poetic justice is exquisitely keen 
in children. Mrs. Rymple was not equally 
impressed by it. She declared that she could 
not give Mr. Cox credit for such sensibility 
as her husband claimed for him. 

*' No, William," she said, " I cannot believe 
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that Mr. Cox is a man of any sentiment. Music 
speaks to the hearts of men of sentiment. It 
touches a chord in the souls of suflferers. It 
does not speak to Mr. Cox's heart, nor does it 
touch any chord in his soul; therefore, Mr. 
Cox must be destitute of all sentiment." A 
fallacy which Mr. Rymple cared not to argue 
away. 

Mr. Cox looked timidly up into Miss Ta- 
vame's face to see what effect his assertion 
had upon that lady, and Miss TavarnCy 
although she thought that the said assertion 
might have been couched in terms which would 
not have implied a certain senility on her party 
smiled bewitchingly, and said that of all sights 
such a one was indeed the most truly delight- 
ful to her. 

" She's a fine girl, is she not, ma'am ?" asked 
Mr. Cox, indicating Miss Rymple, who at 
that moment valsed past. 

" She is a dear, sweet girl, and I am very 
fond of her," replied Miss Tavarne, still more 
graciously. " What a pity it is, though, that 
she wears that pink dress; it is perfectly 
ruinous to her complexion, is it not ?" 

" I'm no judge of these matters," said Mr. 
Cox, following Miss Rymple with his eyes. 
^^ She is my godchild, you know, madam.'* 
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i "How proud you must be of her," ex- 
claimed Miss Tavame, with fervour — wonder* 
ing what ultimate benefit would accrue tp 
Miss Rymple from the circumstance of this 
connexion. 

• " She is a good girl," said Mr. Cox, en- 
couraged by Miss Tavarne's kindly manner. 
It was a very kindly manner, and one that 
never failed to impress a new acquaintance 
with a deep sense of the amiability of its pos- 
sessor. There was something that seemed at 
once earnest and sympathetic in her voice; 
sincerity seemed to beam from the depths of 
her large blue eyes ; the quiver of her full 
eyelids was fraught with volumes of deep 
meaning. So thought scores of people who 
knew Miss Tavame slightly. So had thought 
hundreds whose opinions on these points had 
undergone a remarkable change in the course 
of more intimate acquaintance with her. Na- 
ture and time had been kind to our fair friend. 
JSTo odious wrinkles or tale-telling crow's-feet 
disfigured the face, which friends and foes 
alike admitted to be comely. Her arms and 
shoulders were the envy and despair of many 
a woman twenty years younger than she. 
Her very stoutness had a sort of jovial charm 
about it. It was not strange, then, that in 
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her presence, Mr. Cox should lose much of his 
timidity. Forthwith he proceeded to en- 
lighten her upon a host of facts in the history 
of the Rymples, more or less connected with 
his godchild, to all of which Miss Tavarne 
listened with unflagging attention. Simple 
Mr. Cox ! He would have vowed that Miss 
Tavarne's interest in Angelina Rymple at 
least equalled his own. 

The valse ended ; a galop succeeded it ; but 
nobody requested the pleasure of Miss Ta- 
varne's hand in the dance. It was unpardon- 
able of Mr. Rymple to leave her thus partner- 
less, but that perjured man had sufficient ado 
to defend himself against the attacks of half a 
dozen little damsels, who, programmes in 
hand, inveighed bitterly against his breaches 
of promise. Matters were only arranged be- 
tween him and them by his engaging most 
solemnly to dance with all of them in succes- 
sion, beginning with the youngest. 

" Who is that girl ?" asked Miss Tavarne, 
interrupting her companion in his narration 
of some episode in the life of Angelina Rymple. 
" I mean that girl in white and cerise, who 
is dancing with my nephew." 

She was a girl upon whom few could have 
gazed without admiration. She was young 
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— Miss Tavarne guessed her age to be seventeen 
or eighteen — tall and slender, so slender that 
but for the exquisite proportions of her figure, 
her form might have been deemed too fragile. 
Perfect in regularity of features, softness of 
cheeks, and symmetry of nose and lips, hers 
was such a face as Praxiteles loved to model. 
But no Praxiteles could have done justice ta> 
those large violet eyes, and to the sweet look 
of sympathy that beamed from out them. It- 
was a wonderfully beautiful face, yet on it 
was some cast of care ; a gentle care, though^ 
as if the young girl had known sorrow, and 
was now eager to sympathise Avith all ha- 
rassed by grief, such as had touched her. 
Miss Tavarne saw at a glance that the girl 
was lovely, and in the expression of her 
nephew's face — an expression reverential, for 
deep is the reverence that beauty can compel 
— she read the fact that Mervyn had made 
the same discovery. 

" That," answered Mr. Cox, " that is a Miss 
Allen, Isabel Allen,"- thus Mr. Cox Anglicised 
the young lady's name, which was Alleyne. 
" She is a schoolfellow of Angelina's, and is 
spending her holidays here." 

" A schoolgirl," exclaimed Miss Tavarne, in 
surprise. 
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" Yes, poor young thing," said Mr. Cox, 
" she is an orphan." 

" Dear me ! how sad ! Her face seems 
familiar to me, although I cannot remember 
where I haye seen it before." 

" Abroad, perhaps," suggested Mr. Cox. 
" She has lived abroad the greater part of her 
life." 

" Perhaps," replied Miss Tavame, thought- 
fuUy. 

At that moment, Mervjna and the young 
lady who had excited Miss Tavarne's curiosity, 
paused in the dance and stood opposite the 
sofa upon which the two were seated. 

" She has beautiful hair," mused Miss Ta- 
varne, " that is, if it is all her own." 

" I can assure you that it is," said Mr. Cox, 
earnestly. ^^ I have seen the children pull it 
down about her shoulders." 

*^ Those must be real pearls she is wearing 
in it. She has good taste — ^how black her 
hair seems beside them. For a brunette, she 
is rather pretty ; do you not think so ?" 

" Yes," replied her companion, frankly. " I 
should like to see her a little more like Ange- 
lina, though. She seems too delicate, does 
she not?" 

" Much too delicate," said Miss Tavame, 
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positivel}'. "She is too colourless, I think, 
in complexion. It gives a look of insipidity — 
no, not quite that — ^you know what I mean, a 
want of expression to her face." 

" Not when she is animated," said Mr. Cox. 
*' You should see her playing with the chil- 
dren ; she is quite a different being then — all 
fun and laughter. Perhaps she feels a little 
timid now." 

Miss Tavarnc said nothing, for, suddenly, 
as Mr. Cox was speaking, a wonderful change 
swept across the countenance of the young 
girl. As Mervyn was addressing her, her face 
brightened into an expression of delighted 
surprise, which gave far more positive denial 
than any words could give to the opinion that 
Miss Tavarne had just expressed. Mervyn's 
face, too, was indicative of great pleasure. 
What could be the cause of that pleasure. 
Miss Tavarne jealously wondered ? 

" Well, Miss Tavarne, I hope that Cox is 
making himself agreeable," cried Mr. Rymple, 
who, redder and hotter than ever, had just 
effected his escape from the fourth of his six 
partners. 

" How can you ask such a question ?" 
suavely demanded Miss Tavarne, bestowing 
upon Mr. Cox a look that brought all the 

E ?? 
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blood into the cheeks of the modest old 
fellow. 

" My turn now," cried the fifth of Mr. 
Rymple's persecutors, appearing at her victim's 
elbow. 

" They'll kill me between them," groaned 
Mr. Rymple, casting up his eyes. ''Look 
here, my dear, you come down-stairs with me 
and see after the supper. I've something good 
for you, down-stairs. Supper will be after 
the next dance. Miss Tavarne. May I have 
the honour of taking you down ? Thank you. 
Sitting down supper. Cox, my boy. Seats 
for everybody. None of your standing up 
affairs for us, eh. Cox ? Comfort before fashion, 
that's our motto." 

Mr. Rymple's persecutor graciously con- 
senting to waive her right to a dance, in 
consideration of the something good to be 
received down-stairs, the two departed, hand 
in hand to the lower regions. Just then, the 
dance ceased, and Mrs. Rymple, solemn and 
haughty as ever, re-entered the room and 
took the seat that Mr. Cox vacated for her. 

"Mervyn," said Miss Tavarne, rising and 
speaking in a quick angry whisper to her 
nephew, who with his partner was passing 
her, "you are neglecting me most shame- 
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fully." Then in sweeter tone she said aloud, 
" Do dance the next dance with me." 

" Very sorry, but I cannot," replied Mervyn. 
" I am engaged to Lina Rymple." 

" I am so glad that you are enjoying your- 
self, dear," said Miss Tavarne, endeavouring 
to smile. Then for the benefit of Miss Al- 
leyne she added, '' You see, dear, that you 
were wrong in supposing that there wasn't a 
girl here worth dancing with." 

" You must have misunderstood my words," 
said Mervyn, coldly. Whereupon his aunt 
begged his pardon, and bestowing a loving 
look upon him, returned to the. sofa, where 
she declared to her hostess that, after all, 
dancing was a most absurd and irrational 
amusement, and of all dances the Lancers the 
most ridiculous. 

Mrs. Rymple eyed her sternly; Miss Ta- 
varne bore the scrutiny without flinching. 

" Did you not say that you liked dancing?" 
demanded Mrs. Rymple, with a ferocious 
Bnort. 

" You sweet thing," said Miss Tavarne, 
deprecatingly. " I have not your wonderful 
talents, you know. You can charm every- 
body ; but I, alas ! am obliged to do as others 
do lest I should be thought dull. You know, 
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dear Mrs. Ryraple, the proverb which tells 
one to do at Rome as the Romans do." 

" One ought never to encourage that of 
which one disapproves," enunciated Mrs. 
"Rymple. 

" Perhaps not," assented Miss Tavarne, " but 
unhappily, as you yourself can testify, one's- 
wishes are not always consulted, and then one 
must either make oneself miserable, or submit 
to what one dislikes." 

Mrs. Rymple heaved a deep sigh. Yes, she 
could testify from the bitter experience of 
seventeen years to the truth of what Miss 
Tavarne said. Well did she know the heart- 
lessness of the world. Alas I that seventeen 
years had not availed to blunt the keenness 
of her susceptibilities ! Alas ! for the follies 
and vices of an age which loved Strauss and 
Offenbach, and held the glories of the giant- 
masters of purer days in but light honour I 
Alas! for everything that had not for its 
object the encouragement of Mrs. Rymple's 
pet ideas. With these lamentations Miss Ta- 
vame failed not cordially to agree ; for the 
fair spinster was one who made a point of 
never contradicting anybody, save when some 
benefit or gratification was to be gained by 
contradiction. 
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In such pleasant converse the minutes 
glided away. The Lancers came to an end, 
and Mr. Rymple, to Miss Tavarne's inex- 
pressible relief, made his appearance, and 
escorted her down to supper, bidding Mr. Cox, 
whom he had captured, trying to make his 
escape, conduct Mrs. Rymple to ihe banquet- 
ing-room. 

It was a most excellent supper. "Do a 
thing well, or leave it undone, that's my 
motto," said Mr. Rymple to his wife, who 
would have devised a supper on a less liberal 
scale. " I'm not elegant ; no, I'm fully aware 
that I am not elegant. I ought to know it by 
this time, for it's your constant song from 
morning to night. You say that none of your 
friends will come to such a frivolous thing as 
a dance. AVell — let them keep away. My 
friends will come, and they shall enjoy them- 
selves if I can make them do so. Because 
your friends won't eat it, is that any reason 
why the supper should be bad? Don't be a 
fool, Maria. The party is in honour of 
Aggie and the children, and you ought to try 
your best to make them happy. You know 
that I let you have your own way often 
enough, so, just for once, oblige me by letting 
me have mine. The children all said that 
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they wanted a dance ; now, children, which 
will you have ? a good supper, or a bad 
one? 

The children unanimously made answer 
that their preference must be for a good one ; 
whereupon Mrs. Rymple arose, and told her 
husband thgt, the party being given in direct 
defiance of her wishes, and her prudent sug- 
gestions being despised and rejected, she must 
decline to stultify herself by interfering in the 
matter, in any way whatsoever, and must leave 
him to arrange the supper as he thought fit. 
She then seated herself at the piano, and 
crushed out of that much- suffering instru- 
ment such a series of awful chords, that her 
husband fled from the house, andgoing straight 
to Soufller, the neighbouring confectioner, 
ordered of him, in the heat of the moment, 
the very best supper that that eminent man 
could supply. Souffler was able in his pro- 
fession, and hence it came to pass that the 
supper was a most excellent one. 

But the delicacy of the viands brought no 
peace to the mind of Hester Tavarne. She 
felt that she was an injured and humiliated 
being. Was she getting old ? Absurd idea ! 
Was she less fascinating than when, but three 
months before, she had danced twelve dances 
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running at an Oxford Commemoration Ball ? 
Ridiculous supposition I Why, then, had 
nobody asked her to dance that evening? 
What could be the reason of that incredible 
neglect ? Even Mervyn had neglected her ; 
why was that? Hitherto, he had never failed 
to put his name down on her card, for at least 
two dances. Why, then, had he not done so 
that night? She glanced across the table 
to where Mervyn was sitting, beside Miss 
AUeyne. She saw him with head bent low 
towards his partner, talking softly but with 
much animation to Miss AUeyne, and from 
the bright expression of that young lady's 
face she guessed rightly that his words were 
listened to with no little interest. And so ! 
she was to be thrown over for a chit of a girl 
like that I for a girl of whose existence 
Mervyn had been ignorant an hour before. 
It was too horrible. How she regretted 
having brought Mervyn to the party ! How 
she regretted having come to it herself! What 
a set of sticks the men were. There was this 
man on her right, who had not addressed a 
word to her all supper-time. Noj all his 
words were for that hideous creature in blue 
who was his partner. There was Mr. Rymple, 
too ; he was neglecting her most disgracefully. 
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What did he want to be perpetually running 
off to the children's table for? Why could 
he not sit still and attend to her ? Everybody 
seemed determined to make her miserable; 
yes, there must be some vile conspiracy against 
her happiness. 

These, and a host of similar thoughts, 
coursed in rapid succession through Mis» 
Tavarne's mind, rendering her heedless of the 
^delicacies that she unconsciously consumed — 
making her, alas ! oblivious of the number of 
times that Willum replenished her glass with 
the sparkling wine which Messrs. Moet and 
Chandon had deemed worthy of three stars. 

As all good things must do, supper came to 
an end at last. The health of Miss Rymple 
had been proposed and drunk with all honours ; 
Mr. Rymple had returned thanks for his 
daughter, with an eloquence peculiarly his 
own, and the tuning of the harp and the 
tootle of the cornet announced that the mu- 
sicians were prepared to resume their labours. 
Nor were the dancers loth to accept the invi- 
tation. Few minutes elapsed ere they were 
spinning round the ball-room with all the 
energy that lovers of the dance love to expend 
upon their first after-supper galop. But Miss 
Tavarne joined not in the giddy whirl. She 
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had been led into the room after the dancing 
had commenced, and Mr. Rymple had hur- 
ried off to preserve the peace between sundry- 
young gentlemen of pugnacious tempera- 
ments, and had left her alone to ponder over 
the many pleasant ideas that had suggested 
themselves to her during supper-time. Her 
eyes sought Mervyn. It was as she had 
guessed ; he was dancing with Miss AUeyne. 

By ill-chance, Mervyn and his partner 
stopped in the dance close by the sofa 
upon which Miss Tavarne was seated. The 
aggrieved spinster arose ; she gripped her ne- 
phew's arm, and exclaimed in a voice that no 
effort of hers could calm : 

" Mervyn, your conduct is outrageous." 

Mervyn gazed at his aunt in amazement. 
Her cheeks were flushed ; her eyes shone with 
a strange brilliancy ; her lips were twitching^ 
and her bosom heaving convulsively : 

"Yes," she cried, still more excitedly. 
"Yes, you are behaving disgracefully — 
behaving as no gentleman would or could 
behave." 

Mervyn's cheek paled as he drew himself up 
haughtily and answered : 

" My good aunt, 1 am at a loss to compre- 
hend your meaning." 
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Miss AUeyne withdrew her arm from her 
partner s and quitted the room, to Mervyn's 
inexpressible relief. 

"At a loss!" laughed Miss Tavarne, bit- 
terly. " Have you no sense of shame ? no 
sense of decency to teach you what I mean ?" 

"For Heaven's sake, Hester, remember 
yourself. People are looking at us," begged 
Mervyn as calmly as he could. 

"You remember yourself, do you not?" 
cried Miss Tavarne, in still shriller tone. 
" You do not make yourself conspicuous and, 
and ridiculous by your behaviour ? Oh ! no. 
You have disgraced yourself and disgraced 
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Here the disgraced one's feelings overcame 
her and she burst into tears. 

" Take my arm and let me lead your down- 
stairs," said her nephew, seeing that many 
curious eyes were observing them. 

" No," sobbed Miss Tavarne, " I can go 
alone, and I will go alone, and I shall never 
speak to you again ; no, never." 

Thus saying, she turned and quitted the 
room, followed by Mervyn. Mr. Eymple met 
them upon the landing. Miss Tavarne rushed 
up to him, and seizing his arm, cried hysteri- 
cally, " Oh ! Mr. Rymple, dear Mr. Rymple, 
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get me my cuc-cuc-carriage. Let me gug- 
gug-go." 

" Why, gracious powers ! my dear Miss 
Tavame,'* exclaimed her host, ^' what on earth 
is the matter? Are you ill? What is it?" 

" I have been cuc-cuc-cruelly insulted," 
Miss Tavarne articulated. 

"Insulted! impossible! How? By whom?" 

" By one whom I have loved most dearly, 
and for whom 1 have done so much. By this 
cruel boy." 

" Can this be, sir ?" exclaimed Mr. Rymple, 
turning towards Mervyn. 

" No, sir," replied Mervyn with desperate 
calmness, but feeling a most vehement desire 
to annihilate his questioner, or to do some- 
thing desperate by way of relieving his 
feelings. " I will explain everything to you 
presently. I Avill find our carriage now, if 
I can ; in the mean time will you see to my 
aunt." 

He seized his hat and rushed forth from the 
house. It was but two o'clock, and the car- 
riage had not yet arrived, so Mervyn pro- 
ceeded to scour the neighbourhood in quest 
of a hackney-coach. After a search of ten 
minutes he succeeded in finding one, and in 
it he returned to Bloomford-square. 
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Mr. Rymple was in the hall, endeavouring 
to pacify an elderly, bald-headed gentleman, 
whose face betokened extreme excitement. 

" But, damme, Rymple," cried the bald- 
headed one, vehemently, " I never saw such a 
cool thing in all my life. I was getting into my 
brougham, when up she came : ^ Oh, sir,' she 
said, ^ I'm so ill ! my carriage hasn't come ; 
let me take yours,' and before I could say Jack 
Robinson, she had jumped into the brougham, 
and slammed the door to. Then she bade me 
tell my coachman to drive her to Curzon- 
street, and as I hesitated, she thrust her head 
out of the window, and directed him herself. 
'Pon my soul, I never heard of such a thing." 

" I had gone up-stairs for this cloak," said 
Mr. Rymple, who held a burnous in his 
hand. 

" I must beg your pardon for my aunt, 
sir," said Mervyn, addressing the bald-headed 
one. " The fact is that she was very unwell 
— ^yes, seriously unwell, in fact quite hyste- 
rical. She suffers from a kind of hysteria at 
times, Mr. Rymple — does not know what she 
does or says — that was the case to-night. 
Our carriage has not come, so I have got a 
cab, but it seems that I am too late with it. 
I can only express my deepest regret to you. 
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Mr. Rymple, and to you, sir, and trust 
that " 

*^ Don't say any more, Mr. Tavarne," inter- 
rupted Mr. Rymple. "I am very sorry to 
hear that your aunt is unwell. Let me in- 
troduce you to Mr. Goswell ; Mr. Goswell, I'm 
sure, is very happy to have been of service to 
your aunt." 

Mr. Goswell was not, but he bowed and 
tried to look happy. 

" I trust that she'll soon recover, Mr. Ta- 
varne," continued Mr. Rymple. " The room 
was too hot, I suppose. But you must not 
go yet, Mr. Tavarne — it's quite early, it is, 
really." 

Mervyn, however, begged that he might be 
excused, professing to be very anxious about 
his aunt. He would go up-stairs and make 
his adieux, and then hasten home. 

Mrs. Rymple declared that she was in no 
way surprised to hear of Miss Tavarne's ill- 
ness. She herself felt very unwell. How was 
it possible for any one of refined taste to listen 
to those detestable musicians, and feel other- 
wise? But there were some people — here 
Mrs. Rymple bestowed a glance of scornful 
pity upon Mervyn — ^whom Heaven had not 
blessed with true appreciation of the beau- 
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tiful. Blessed, did she say? Perhaps she 
was wrong. There were, alas! times when 
the crass and callous insensibility of such 
people was a thing to be envied. 

Mervyn lingered, listening to Mrs. Rymple's 
lamentations, for some ten minutes, in the 
hope that his fair partner might re-enter the 
room ; but Miss Alleyne came not, so, at last, 
he took his leave of his hostess, and hurrying 
down-stairs, jumped into the cab, and was 
driven off in a state of mind that augured 
badly for the harmony of the next meeting 
between his aunt and himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A day's sport. 



It was a fine morning, a few days after the 
events recorded in our last chapter, when 
Major Tavarne sallied forth from his house 
and made his way across the park towards 
some fields wherein the reapers were busily 
at work. He was not alone ; a wiry-looking, 
sandy -haired man, whose brown velveteen 
coat with enormous pockets seemed to denote 
that its owner was in some way connected 
with the game interest, walked behind him at 
a distance of two or three paces, keeping a 
sharp look out on the movements of a young 
pointer, whose wandering inclinations he evi- 
dently had much difficulty in curbing. From 
the double-barrelled gun which the major 
carried over his shoulder, it might have 
been conjectured that he was bent upon the 
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slaughter of game. Such was, indeed, the 
chief object of his excursion that morning. 

The major was a fine-looking man, of about 
sixty. He carried his years well; age had 
not bent his figure, which was as upright as a 
dart, nor had it dimmed the brightness of his 
iblue eyes, nor seared his face with wrinkles. 
Tet had the finger of Chronos not spared the 
major altogether. His hair, which once was 
-of the blackest, was now as white as snow, 
igrendering still darker his complexion, which 
many years spent under the fierce sun of the 
tropics had tanned. One could tell at a 
glance that the major was a man who had 
long been accustomed to command others, 
but there was a kindly look in his eyes, and 
a pleasant smile about his lips which be- 
tokened for him a nature by no means arbi- 
J;rary or austere. 

Upon this particular morning in September, 
the major's brow was unusually thoughtful. 
He walked along with downcast gaze, not 
lieeding the timid caresses of the young 
pointer, which ever and anon rubbed up 
against him, and, whimpering, looked up into 
his face as if pleading that it might be per- 
mitted to escape from the thraldom imposed 
upon it by Hugh Philips, the major s atten- 
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dant, and indulge in a good, wild scamper. 
Something had evidently occurred to cause 
the major perplexity, and his thoughts were 
far from the game of which he was in pursuit. 
At last, the pointer got a little in front of him 
and caused the major to stumble. His face 
brightened up as he cried : 

" Ah I Eose, poor little thing, did I hurt 
you ? Never mind, little dog. Hold up ! 
steadily now ; hold up !'' 

Off darj;ed Rose in obedience to the com- 
mand, with a precipitation that caused Hugh 
to crack his whip loudly. 

" She's a good dog, sir," he said to his 
master, " but she's very wild. We may find 
a rabbit lying out about here, but there are 
no birds hereabouts. Look out, sir. Rose is 
making a point." 

" Steady, Rose ! steady, little lady !" softly 
cried the major, making his way towards the 
dog, which, with legs thrown well forward, one 
paw raised from the ground, and tail as rigid 
as a poker, stood pointing something in some 
long grass. 

Up jumped a rabbit and scuttled wildly 
off. Rose would have followed it, but for 
the major's exclamation to her. Snap, snap, 
went the hammers of the gun, but no report 
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followed their fall. Presently the rabbit's 
white tail disappeared down a burrow. 

" I'm not loaded, Hugh," said the major, in 
surprise. " I have been thinking of something 
and have forgotten to load." 

~ Hugh shook his head gravely but said no- 
thing. He had never known his master make 
such a mistake before. The major proceeded 
to charge his gun. He was an old-fashioned 
sportsman, and clung to his muzzle-loader 
with a devotion worthy of the excellent ser- 
vices that that gun had rendered him. Ori- 
ginally it had been a flint-lock, and had be- 
longed to Major Tavame's father. It had 
accompanied the major all over the world, 
and, in his hands, had slain aU manner of 
beasts and birds, from tigers and eagles down 
to rabbits and snipe. He had good cause to 
love it. 

The gun was loaded and capped ; Rose 
again received the word of command to 
"hold up," and the major resumed his onward 
march. 

" Where do you think that we shall find any 
birds, Hugh?" he inquired of his follower, 
after a silent tramp of ten minutes. 

" Indeed, sir, I can't say," replied Hugh. 
** Them reapers have been moving about all 
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the morning. We may find some birds in the 
patch of turnips down in the bottom ; but if 
they are not there I can't say where they're 
likely to be." 

" But didn't you tell me, Hugh, that there 
was a good covey up in those fields which 
were cut last week ?" 

" So there is, sir ; but those birds you'll be 
keeping against the time that Master Mervyn 
comes down here, won't you ?" 

" My son isn't coming down here before 
Christmas, Hugh," said the major, with a dash 
of disappointment in his voice. 

"Indeed, sir!" exclaimed Hugh, in accent 
of great astonishment ; "I thought that you 
wanted them birds particularly for him." 

" So I did," replied the major, with some- 
thing very like a sigh ; " but I hear that he 
can't come down to us yet awhile, poor fellow, 
so I may as well shoot the birds myself. We 
want some game for the house. I am expect- 
ing Miss Tavarne and Miss Hardinge do'svn 
to-night." 

'^ Very well, sir," said Hugh, in tones hardly 
expressive of extreme gratification. He did 
not like Miss Tavarne ; few servants did, for 
she gave them much trouble, and in the little 
matter of presents was far from liberal. 
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*• Do you think that there is likely to be 
anything here?' asked the major, pointing- 
his gun towards a small patch of gorse. 
" Walk through it, Hugh ; here. Rose, come 
to heel." 

Hugh did as he was bidden, and succeeded 
in starting another rabbit from its form. The 
major got a fair shot at it, but the rabbit 
escaped uninjured. The major looked per- 
plexed, for he was a first-rate shot, and this 
miss seemed unaccountable. 

" Did you see where my shots went, Hugh ?'* 
ho asked. 

" You shot behind him with your first 
barrel; the second went over him, sir," an- 
swered Hugh, gazing after the rabbit. 

The major shook his head ; " I am afraid 
that my hand or eye must be sadly out this 
morning; and yet I do not know why they 
filiriiild be." 

** Them rabbits are awkward things to hity 
nn they are going away from you, sir," said 
J I ugh, apologetically. 

The major shook his head again, and having 
comj>letcd the operation of loading, walked 
onwar(l««, keeping Rose to heel. 

In the patch of turnips his bad luck still 
hOiitiumds Four easv shots he missed dean. 
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He could not make it out at all, nor couldl 
Hugh, who had been in his service for five 
years, imagine how it was that his master's 
hand had so completely forgotten its cunning. 

^' It is no good, Hugh ; I can't touch a 
feather this morning," said the major, with a 
dismal smile, after he had missed another bird 
with both barrels. " I suppose that I must be- 
out of sorts." 

" You never shot better than you did last 
week, sir," replied Hugh. " Try again, sir ; 

better luck next time." 

" Perhaps if I get something to eat, I shall 
shoot better — or, I ought to say, shall be able 
to shoot a little. I did not make much of a 
breakfast this morning." 

"That's it, sir," exclaimed Hugh, greatly 
i:elieved to hear this ; " nobody can shoot on 
an empty stomach. There is Owen HowelFa- 
house just handy here, and if you'll go there 
and eat a lump of bread and cheese and drink 
a glass of ale, you'll shoot as well as ever 
again, sir." ^ ■. 

" It's a little early for lunch, Hugh ; it is- 
not much past eleven o'clock, but I'll follow 
your advice and see what it will do for me." 

Accordingly, Major Tavarne made his way 
to the house of Owen Howell, who was a tenant 
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of his, and claimed his hospitality. The best 
of everything in the way of eatables that the 
farm-house contained was at once brought 
forth and set before him, for the major was 
universally liked and respected, and Mrs. 
Howell felt not a little flattered by his conde- 
scension. As he was busily engaged upon her 
corned beef, the farmer came in. Him the 
major proceeded to interrogate on the subject 
of game. 

" Well, sir," Howell replied to his questions, 
" there's a tidy sprinkling of birds about, this 
year, as Philips can tell you. There's a big 
-covey up in that field which we cut last week 
— leastwise there was, but I don't think that 
you'll find them there to-day." 

" How is that, Howell?" asked the major. 

" Mr. Dobbs, the parson, he has been up 
there this morning. I saw him running about 
all over the field, with that green net of his. 
He must have scared every bird away." 

Hugh whistled, and smote his gaiters with 
his whip. 

" What, was he entomologising ?" inquired 
the major. 

" I don't know if he was an enter- what- 
you-call-it, sir," said the farmer, with a puzzled 
look. "He was trying to catch a butterfly." 
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" That is what I meant," said the major, 
smiling. 

" Mr. Dobbs is always on our land, sir," 
exclaimed Hugh. *' He told me that he had 
your leave to go where he liked." 

" So he has, Hugh ; he can do no harm." 

" I don't 'know that, sir. I caught him 
down in the - river wood, sir, some three 
months ago, fast asleep just by a place where 
a pheasant was sitting on twelve eggs. All 
them eggs were spoilt." 

" That was unlucky," said the major, " but 
it was purely an accident, and Mr. Dobbs was 
extremely sorry." 

" It spoilt them eggs," muttered Hugh. 

" Now I'm ready to start again. Thank 
you for your kindness, Mrs. Howell. I have 
made an excellent meal. That corned beef is 
delicious. Here, little one," added the major, 
stooping to pat the curly wig of a scion 
of the house of Howell, " here is a shilling 
for you and your sister. Be good chil- 
dren. Good-day, Howell; good-day, Mrs. 
Howell." 

" I think, sir, that you'll find the birds in 
the fields just above the river woods, if 
they're anywhere hereabouts," said the farmer, 
following the major to the gate. 
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"Thank you, Howell, I shall try. Come 
to heel, Rose;" and the major marched off in 
the direction indicated by Howell." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Hugh, stop- 
ping suddenly, " I think that I see the gar- 
dener's boy running this way. Shall I go and 
see if he wants anything ?" 

"Ah ! yes. I see him. He seems to have 
something in his hand," and the major turned 
and walked rapidly in the direction of the 
boy, who was hastening towards him. There 
was an expression of anxiety upon the major's 
face that seemed to indicate that he believed 
the runner to be the bearer of important 
news. 

" A letter for you," panted the boy from a 
distance. 

" A telegram," said the major, in some tre- 
pidation. He was afraid of telegrams, as are 
most men whose correspondence is limited 
and business transactions few ; moreover, he 
guessed who the sender was. " Here, Hugh, 
take my gun whilst I see what it is." 

He hastily broke open the envelope and 
read the following : 

" How can you suspect me of such a thing ? 
I am not in debt nor in any scrape. Shall 
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write and explain. Do not discuss matters- 
with anybody. 

" Mervyn." 

'' Thank God !" whispered the major to 
himself, his face brightenipg up wonderfully* 
" Here, my boy," he cried, putting the tele- 
gram into the envelope again. " Run back as 
fast you can ; see Mrs. Tavarne, and give her 
this with your own hands. Be quick." 

" Shall I take anything back with me, sir?"" 

"No, I've not killed anything yet. Off 
with you, at once. Now, Hugh, give me my 
gun and let me see if I can use it to advantage. 
I feel much better than I did before I went to 
HoweU's." 

Hugh thought that his master, at all events,, 
looked much better since his lunch, and he 
rightly attributed the cause of the improve- 
ment to good news contained in the telegram. 

The telegram had reference to a certain 
matter which had caused the major no slight 
misgivings. The day before, he had received 
a letter from his son, who, as we have seen, 
was in London, in which Mervyn had said 
that, in consequence of some very unpleasant 
event that had happened, he thought that it 
would be for the best that he should not re- 
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turn to Castle Tavarne before going up to 
Oxford for the autumn term. This had dis- 
tressed the major and his wife exceedingly. 
What could the very unpleasant event be? 
Could it be that Mervyn was in any difficulty ? 
Could he have been getting into debt ? The 
mere thought that the grand object of his life 
was in danger of being ruined by any im- 
prudence of Mervyn's caused the major un- 
speakable grief. He, therefore, wrote an 
affectionate, but earnest letter to his son, beg- 
ging him to confide fully in him, should he 
have got into any scrape, and promising to do 
his best to extricate him from any embarrass- 
ment into which his imprudence might have 
led him. The telegram had come in reply to 
this letter, and it had lifted a very great 
weight off the major's mind. Thank good- 
ness ! the unpleasant event could not be so 
very serious, and the morrow would teach 
him what it was. It was with brisker step 
that the major made his way to the fields, 
wherein, according to Howell, the partridges 
might be found. 

The partridges had but little chance of 
escape that afternoon. First, the major scored 
a good right and left out of a covey that rose 
within twenty yards of him. Then he brought 
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a wily old bird, that rose at forty yards, to 
bag. Again he killed with both barrels. Then 
he bowled over a hare, and followed up his 
success by scoring another kill, a bird having 
been put up by the last report. The covey 
was well scattered by this time, but the keen- 
eyed Hugh marked the different members of 
it down, with much accuracy, and the major 
bagged two more brace, in detail. Five brace 
of birds were as many as he desired to kill, so, 
having reloaded his gun, after the last shot, 
he turned to Hugh and said : 

" I do not think that we ought to follow the 
others up. Let us walk round by the wood, 
homewards ; we may get a few rabbits as we 
go along." 

Accordingly, they turned their faces to- 
wards Castle Tavarne, and soon reached the 
plantation of firs above the river. Proceed- 
ing along the outskirts of the plantation, the 
major managed to bag three couples of rab- 
bits, which were lying out in the field. Then 
he struck across the old wood, to examine 
some traps that had been set for the capture 
of stoats and weasels. He was forcing his 
way, with some difiiculty, through the brambly 
undergrowth, when, suddenly, Hugh called 
his attention to some strange object that was 
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clinging on to the trunk of a stunted oak, two 
or three hundred yards off. 

"What can it be, Hugh?" asked the major, 
in surprise. " It is too large for a bird. See, 
there is some white about it." 

" It is moving, sir. I plainly saw it move." 

" Yes ; there again I What is it, Hugh ?" 

" Bless me, if I know, sir. I was along 
here early this morning, and did not see it 
then. It must be some kind of bird. Can it 
be what they call an eagle, sir ?" 

" No ; it's too big for an eagle ; besides, 
there are none about here. I can't see it 
plainly for the trees ; let us go to it." 

" Please, sir, I think that it is somebody 
who has got up the tree," Hugh exclaimed, as 
they approached the object. 

At this moment a cry broke from the ob- 
ject ; a wild, discordant cry, as of some one in 
sore need of help. 

" Bless my soul, Hugh, this is very strange," 
observed the major, quickening his steps. 
^^ Yes, it is clearly some man ; but what can 
he be doing ? Why, dear me, it is Mr. Dobbs ! 
Yes, beyond all doubt, it is Mr. Dobbs. What 
on earth is he doing there ?" 

" Yes, it's the parson, sir," affirmed Hugh. 
"He must be hunting for insects ; he's always 
doing it." 
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The major and Hugh soon reached the tree. 
It was a small, hollow oak, and half-way up it, 
some nine feet from the ground, was sitting 
an elderly, spectacled gentleman, whom they 
had recognised as Mr. Dobbs, the minister of 
the circumjacent parish. Evidently he was 
not sitting there of his OAvn free will. One of 
his legs Avas jammed in a cleft of the trunk, 
from which the reverend gentleman was un- 
able to extricate it. 

The major had some ado to restrain his 
laughter at the ludicrous sight that the im- 
prisoned clergyman presented. At the best of 
times Mr. Dobbs was a remarkable-looking 
man. His bald head gave an undue length to 
a face naturally very long, and an additional 
prominence to cheek-bones remarkably high. 
In figure he was tall and spare, with enormous 
hands and feet. As he sat there, clinging to 
the tree, with one thin limb projecting far 
from out a leg of his unmentionables, the 
other leg of his unmentionables torn to 
shreds, and the long tails of his black coat 
flapping to and fro, as he struggled to release 
himself from his captivity, he appeared the 
very personification of extreme distress. 

" Why, Mr. Dobbs, what is the matter ? 
How did you get there?" cried the major, 
addressing the prisoner. 
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" Oh, my dear friend, get me down, get me 
down, I beseech you," implored the clergy- 
man, in accents of deep misery. 

"You are caught in that cleft, I see," ob- 
served the major, walking round the tree. 
" Well, we shall soon get you out of your 
difficulties. Have you been there long ?" 
' " For more than two hours," groaned Mr. 
Dobbs. 

" Here, Hugh, climb up the tree, and help 
Mr. Dobbs. Really, Mr. Dobbs, I grieve for 
you ; but how, in the name of wonder, came 
you there?" 

"Oh, the Phaloena! mind the Phalcenar 
shrieked Mr. Dobbs, in an agony of alarm, as 
Hugh, in approaching the tree for the pur- 
pose of climbing it, trampled on some bushes. 

"The what?" asked the major, anxiously. 

Hugh paused at the outcry raised by the 
clergyman. 

" My Phaloena^' exclaimed Mr. Dobbs. " He 
is in that bush upon which your man is stand- 

Hugh bounded up in the air as if he had 
been shot, and speedily put several yards be- 
tween the bush and himself. Once Hugh 
had met Mr. Dobbs carrying a lively young 
viper, to which the clergyman gave some 
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strange name. Haply, the Phalcena might be 
an adder. 

"What is a Phalcena^ Mr. Dobbs?" asked 
the major, a little nervously, fancying, from 
Hugh's manner, that it must be something 
dangerous. 

^'Amoth; a magnificent moth," cried the 
clergyman. " For three weeks have I tried 
to find a specimen, but only this afternoon 
have I succeeded in discovering one." 

" Take care, Hugh," said the major, smiling 
at Mr. Dobbs' anxiety. "Help Mr. Dobbs 
down, and then you shall hunt for it." And 
the major began to search about for the 
moth. 

" Oh, be careful," implored the clergyman, 
"for he is a Pavonia minor ^ an emperor moth. 
Pray don't injure him." 

"All right, Mr. Dobbs," said the major, re- 
assuringly. 

Hugh clambered up the tree, and, seizing 
the clergyman by the collar, speedily extri- 
cated him from his uncomfortable position. 
Mr. Dobbs slid down the trunk, but his leg 
was cramped by its long imprisonment, nor 
could the reverend entomologist stand when 
he reached terra jirma. Still, his thoughts 
were not for himself; they were all centred 
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in the Pavonia minor^ that had escaped into 
the bushes. 

" Do you see him, my dear friend ? Pray 
tell me if you see him." And Mr. Dobbs^ 
crawled upon hands and knees towards the 
bush in which the moth had taken refuge. 

"No J I've not spied him out yet. HerCy 
Hugh, come and help us to find him. What 
was your moth like, Mr. Dobbs ?" 

"A Phdlcena Pavonia^ save that he ia 
smaller," replied Mr. Dobbs. " Oh ! he Tiaa 
gone; he has escaped me." And, sitting 
down, Mr. Dobbs wrung his hands in an- 
guish. 

" You forget that we are not entomologists,"" 
said the major, laughing. "Describe his 
colours. Cheer up, man I we shall find him." 

" His aloe — ^his wings— ^-are of many dark 
colours — ^black, brown, and grey. On the 
middle of each is a black eye, tinged Avith 
violet and other lovely hues. Oh I I shall 
lose him, I shall lose him." And again Mr. 
Dobbs applied himself to the search for the 
missing moth, his hands trembling with ex- 
citement at the thought of the treasure that 
was escaping him. 

" Here he is, sir," shouted Hugh, who espied 
the Phaloma slowly making its way along a 
rotten twig. 
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" Oh, don't touch him ; pray don't touch: 
him, my good man," cried Mr. Dobbs, fearing 
that Hugh's hard hands might damage the 
precious moth. " Give me my case, my dear 
friend ; it is at the foot of the tree." 

The major handed the required case to Mr^ 
Dobbs, who took from it a small box, into 
which he succeeded in inducing the moth to 
crawl. Then, as tenderly as might be, he 
impaled the luckless Phalcena, fastening it to* 
the bottom of the box, and securing its wings- 
by means of pins. Having done this, he per- 
mitted the major and Hugh to inspect the 
moth more closely than they had hitherto* 
done, but without suifering them to take the 
box containing his treasure into their own 
hands. 

" It was Providence that guided my steps^- 
hither," cried the entomologist in a rapture- 
of delight. " For three weeks I have striven^ 
to find a specimen of this wonderful Phaloena^ 
and at last my efforts are nobly rewarded. Is^ 
he not magnificent?" 

" Yes, he is a splendid moth," said the- 
major, " and I rejoice at your good luck ; but 
you have not told me how you found him." 

"Listen, then, my dear friend, to a tale 
that is truly marvellous. Three weeks ago, 1 
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aaw a boy with a moth of this species, but 
unhappily, it was too much damaged to be of 
any use to me. I hunted everywhere to find 
another. Well, this morning, I was searching 
for it in the orchard where the boy had found 
his specimen, when, suddenly, I saw a glorious 
Adonis — ^the Polyommatus Adonis^ my dear 
friend. Of course I started off in chase of it. 
I pursued it over many fields, but I failed to 
capture it, owing to the dimness of my spec- 
tacles, for the warmth of the weather caused 
me to perspire freely. At last, the Adonis 
-^ew into this wood, and I followed it, but 
^ being unable to run sufiiciently fast through 
the thick undergrowth, it escaped me al- 
iogether. Dear me ! dear me I my trousers 
are sadly torn. There is a large rent in my 
^coat, too — ^it is my best coat ; whatever shall 
I do ?" 

" You must come home with me, Mr. 
Dobbs, and I will lend you other clothes and 
have these of yours repaired for you." 

" I cannot, my dear friend," said the clergy- 
man, earnestly. "I thank you very much, 
but I must return home with my Phaloma ; I 
-am extremely anxious to set it up. My 
•dinner, moreover, has been awaiting me for 
ihours." 
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" You must dine with us — ijow make no^ 
excuses. Castle Tavarne is on your Avay to» 
Ponty-bwlch. Why, man, you are quite 
lame, you can hardly walk. You shall re- 
main with us until to-morrow." 

" But really," began the clergyman, in ex- 
postulation. 

" Not a word more, Mr. Dobbs," said the 
major, authoritatively ; " my good wife would 
be angry with me, were I to let you off. You: 
must spend to-night with us, and I will send* 
you back to-morrow in the dog-cart. Hugh, 
take Mr. Dobbs' case and net — take my gun, 
too. Now, Mr. Dobbs, lean on me." 

" I fear that I am lame," Mr. Dobbs said. 
" But really, my dear friend, if you wilP 
excuse me " 

" But I won't, Mr. Dobbs," the major de- 
clared. 

"Shall you be quite alone?" asked the 
clergyman. 

" Only ourselves," replied the major, who 
knew that he should have difficulty in per- 
suading Mr. Dobbs, who was the most timid 
and bashful man in the world, to accept his 
hospitality if he told him that Miss Tavarne 
and her fair charge were expected. 

" Then, I will avail myself of your kind 
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invitation, my dear friend. Is he not a 
perfect specimen ?" Mr. Dobbs exclaimed, 
taking just one more peep at the moth before 
jputting his box into his case. '' Oh ! why do 
you not turn your attention to entomology ?" 
he asked, addressing himself earnestly to the 
major. 

^^ I fear that I have not sufficient time to 
'devote to it," the major answered, Avith a 
smile. " Then again, I have certain objections 
to impaling insects. This poor moth, see how 
he suffers !" 

" No, he does not, my dear friend," Mr. 
Dobbs warmly denied. "I can assure you 
that he hardly suifers at all. A merciful 
Providence has assigned to him and other 
insects, which are low doAvn in the scale of 
Jbeing, a very insignificant sensibility." 

'^' See hoAV he struggles ! He must suffer." 

'" Indeed he does not. He is far too inferior 
;a being to suffer much — is he not, my good 
man ?" Mr. Dobbs asked, turning to Hugh. 

" I dare say, sir, that he doesn't know that 
he is an inferior being," Hugh answered, 
^^g^ly- " He kicks as if he didn't like it." 

" Insects are incapable of suffering much," 
the entomologist protested with much energy. 
^'I have seen insects, impaled upon a pin. 
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<levoiir their food as greedily as when at 
liberty. Look at the polypus! His life is 
positively prolonged by the knife. Take the 
-case of bees, too. Why, I have seen them 
•devouring honey even after they have been 
-deprived of their abdomens. Look at dragon- 
flies! They have been known to eat their 
own taUs. Consider the case of other flies, 
which will bear the loss of limbs with un- 
concern, nay, even without any apparent in- 
convenience. Do not say that entomology is 
a cruel pursuit. Think of the agonies that 
those rabbits and partridges, which your man 
is carrying, must have endured, for, compared 
with insects, they are high in the scale of 
creation. They have suffered far more than 
this Phalcenay 

" But their death was instantaneous." 

*' A second's pain to them would be greater 
than a day's suffering to insects." 

" Well, well, Mr. Dobbs, we must not fall 
out upon the question of the relative cruelty 
of our favourite sports; neither of us has 
clean hands. We are both murderers in our 
different ways." 

" Murderers I" stammered Mr. Dobbs, turn- 
ing very pale. 
. " Why man, one would think that I had 
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accused you of being a murderer of the most 
superior of beings," said the major, laughing^ 
at the clergyman's look of dismay. 

" My leg pains me," said Mr. Dobbs, with 
seeming effort. 

" Lean heavily on me ; give your case to 
Hugh ; now come along. Let us get out of 
this wood." 

The major could feel his companion's hand 
tremble upon his arm, as they went along. 
The major picked his way very carefully 
through the thick undergrowth, and soon 
they were out of the wood. Mr. Dobbs*^ 
cheeks had recovered their natural colour, 
and his hand had ceased to tremble by that 
time. 

"Now, Mr. Dobbs," said the major, as they 
emerged into the open jfield, '^finish the 
history of your morning's adventure. You 
had lost something— what was it? — in the 
wood." 

" An Adoiiis Polyommatus^ one of the most 
gorgeous of Lepidqpteray my dear friend. Will 
you remember this, my good man?" added 
the clergyman, turning to Hugh. "If you 
can secure me a specimen, I shall be truly 
grateful to you." 

" Yes, sir," said Hugh, in accents of great 
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respect, wondering what manner of creature 
this Adonis Polyommatus might be, but not 
wishing to display his ignorance by ask- 
ing. 

" I searched about for a long time, without 
finding the Adonts^^' continued Mr. Dobbs. 
" At last I came to that hollow oak. I was 
examining it, when, suddenly, I saw some- 
thing on the trunk over my head that fairly 
took away my breath. It was the Phalcena. 
I laid my case and net down and proceeded 
to climb the tree, up which the moth was 
creeping. It was a difficult tree to climb, but 
by dint of great exertion I succeeded in 
getting up it, and then I felt certain of my 
specimen. I feared, however, that I might 
injure him, so I put my leg into that cleft to 
steady myself, and then I essayed to capture 
the moth. To my grief it fluttered off the 
tree and into the bush, and to my horror I 
found that I could not extricate my leg from 
the cleft. For at least two hours I must have 
been sitting there, before you, my friend, 
came by. How deeply I am indebted to you ! 
But for you I should never have secured this 
splendid specimen." 

" It is a pleasure to be of service to you at 
any time, Mr. Dobbs. Castle Tavame is in 
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sight now; and your troubles will soon be all 
over. NoAV tell me something more about 
your favourite science."; 

This was a very welcome request, and, 
forthwith, Mr. Dobbs proceeded to dilate 
upon the incalculable benefits and pleasures 
to be derived from the study of his pet de- 
partment of natural history. His lecture 
brought them to Castle Tavarne. When the 
major felt certain that Mr. Dobbs could not 
eflfect his escape, he broke to him the news 
that Miss Tavarne and Louisa Hardinge were 
expected to arrive at Castle Tavarne that 
afternoon. This threw the worthy clergyman 
into a state of great alarm. 

^' Let me go, my dear friend ; pray let me 
go," he begged of the major. ''Indeed I 
•cannot see ladies; I so seldom see any, you 
know — then my clothes — oh ! I beg and en- 
treat you to excuse me." 

Mr. Dobbs would have turned and fled, had 
not the major taken him by the arm and led 
him into the house. 

Mrs Tavarne was in the hall, putting some 
letters into the post-bag, as her husband and 
Mr. Dobbs entered. The mistress of Castle 
Tavarne was a comely blonde of some forty- 

ve years. In figure she was inclined to 
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stoutness, but it was a graceful stoutness, such 
as befitted ber genial face, the frank, open 
look upon which gave assurance of a hearty 
goodwill towards the world at large. Her 
marvellously clear complexion, and blue eyes, 
so blue that they might almost have been 
pronounced violet, bore evidence that in her 
youth she had been a beauty. She welcomed 
Mr. Dobbs very warml)'', and, instigated 
thereto by her husband, declared that she 
could not think of permitting him, lame as he 
was, to take his departure from them that 
day. It was out of sheer goodwill towards 
Mr. Dobbs that his friends thus gave him no 
option in the matter. Mr. Dobbs was a 
bachelor, living alone, with an old woman 
who acted as his housekeeper and general 
servant. Naturally timid and diffident, his 
retirement was gradually confirming in him 
an utter distaste for society of every kind. 
This the major and his wife thought a great 
pity. They liked Mr. Dobbs very much, and, 
accordingly, strove to reclaim him from his 
self-imposed solitude. 

'^ Hester is not one who stands on cere- 
mony," Mrs. Tavarne said, unable to restrain 
a smile at the alarm manifested by the clergy- 
man. "Then, again, Louisa Hardinge is little 
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more than a child. Besides, you know both 
of them." 

Mr. Dobbs groaned. He knew them — yes 
— there was the rub. Miss Tavame had 
almost frightened him out of his senses by 
certain advances that she had made towards 
him at their last meeting. 

" Come up-stairs with me, Mr. Dobbs," 
cried the major. " I will find you clothes, 
and by-and-bye, when you have made yourself 
comfortable again, I shall ask you to show 
your Phdlcena Pavoniaj eh ! isn't that it's name ? 
to my wife." 

Thus saying, the major preceded Mr. Dobbs 
to the upper regions. The clergyman gave a 
great sigh, and then, resigning himself to his 
fate, followed his host. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SEEKING ADVICE. 



An hour or two before Major Tavarne 
started upon the sporting expedition recorded 
in our last chapter, his son Mervyn came forth 
from his uncle's house in Curzon-street, May- 
fair, and made his way quickly towards Pic- 
cadilly. He was perusing a letter as he left 
the house. He finished reading it as he walked 
along, and then he folded it carefully and put 
it in his pocket-book. There was a certain 
dimness in his blue eyes as he did this. The 
letter was the one which his father had written 
to him the day before, and it breathed such a 
tone of love and tenderness that by it the 
young man's heart had been deeply touched, 
Never did son love his father more than 
Mervyn loved his. 

" Dear old fellow," he muttered to himself, 
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quickening his pace. " How anxious I have 
made him. Well, my telegram will soon dis- 
sipate his fears, I hope." 

Here Mervyn uttered a very naughty word. 
It was the imperative of a certain extremely 
forcible verb, and the object which it governed 
was Hester. Now the only one of that name 
known to Mervyn was his aunt, whence it 
may easily be conjectured that it was some 
act of that volatile spinster which had caused 
Mervyn to inflict anxiety upon his father. 

Mervyn walked on quickly until he reached 
the Regent's-circus, where he entered a telegraph 
office and despatched the telegram which, as we 
have seen, was the indirect means of bringing 
ten partridges, six rabbits, and one hare to an 
untimely end. Having sent his telegram, he 
wended his way to King-street, St. James's, 
and knocking at the door of one of the houses 
in that street, inquired if Mr. AUeyne hap- 
pened to be at home and slirring at that early 
hour. He was informed that that gentleman 
was at breakfast, and that his rooms were on 
the second floor ; whereupon, without further 
ceremony, Mervyn bounded up the stairs, 
taking three steps at a time, and knocked at 
the door of his friend's sitting-room, and 
entered. 
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AUeyne was busily engaged in the perusal 
of a large sheet of manuscript as his friend 
burst into the room. He jumped up in sur- 
prise at the sight of Mervyn. 

" I've found you out, old boy," cried 
Mervyn, wringing Alleyne's hand. " Yes, I've 
run you to earth at last." 

" It's a great pleasure to be run to earth by 
you, my dear fellow. But how did you find 
me out?" 

" I heard that you were coming to town 
last night." 

" Indeed 1" said AUeyne, curiously ; " who 
told you ?" 

" Your sister ; I met her at a party the 
other night. She told me that you were in 
Germany, and that you intended to return 
yesterday. To her, also, I am indebted for 
your address. I had no idea that you had 
rooms in town. 

A slight flush had risen to Alleyne's cheek 
as Mervyn was speaking. It soon passed away, 
and he replied calmly : 

"Had you not? Yes, I have had these 
rooms for some time. One must have ^pied-h- 
Urre somewhere. I am very seldom in Lon- 
don, though." 

" So your sister told me. But, I say, old 
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fellow, I had no idea that you had a sister" — 
Mervyn spoke in the tone of one who felt him- 
self injured — " I always thought that " 

" Ah ! didn't I ?" interrupted Alleyne, care- 
lessly. " How strange ! She is such a mere 
child, though, that I suppose I thought her 
existence of no interest to any one but myself 
and her governesses. But what are you doing 
up in town, now ? I thought that you were 
in the wilds of Pembrokeshire." 

" No, worse luck, or better luck, I should 
say, as it enables me to have the pleasure of 
seeing you." 

"And the worse luck?" said Alleyne, in- 
terrogatively. " Nothing unpleasant, I hope." 

" Well, to tell you the truth," said Mervyn, 
hesitating a little, "an infernally awkward 
circumstance keeps me in town. I will tell 
you all about it, and then, perhaps, you will 
be able to give me some advice on the sub- 
ject." 

" My wisdom is yours, for what it's worth. 
Have you breakfasted ?" 

" No, that's one reason why I am here so 
early. My uncle's hour is nine, but I had a 
particular reason for not wishing to breakfast 
with him this morning. Then again, I had 
some little business to transact, this morning, 
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SO I got up early anrl did it. Will you give, 
me breakfast ?" 

" Most certainly," said Alley ne, rising and; 
ringing the bell. " I have breakfasted, but 
that doesn't matter. What will you have?^ 
I place the resources of my establishinent at 
your service." 

" Let me leave the selection to you." 

"You could not leave it to a worse person.- 
Are you hungry ?" 

" So so ; but anything will do for me." 

" Shall it be a steak, then ? These people 
are hardly up to anything that requires morer 
elaborate preparation." 

Mervyn assenting to his friend's proposal^ 
the landlady, a corpulent, red-faced woman, 
rejoicing in the name of Jobbit, who made 
her appearance in answer to the bell, was re- 
quested to procure a steak, and to cook it 
with all possible speed. She was further 
bidden to fry some potatoes, and to prepare a 
salad. Having promised to use her utmost 
despatch, Mrs. Jobbit hurried oiF to execute 
her orders. 

"A good kind of woman your landlady 
seems," Mervyn observed. 

"Tolerably so," replied AUeyne. "She 
has one great fault, though — excessive loqua* 
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city. Still she is much better than she was 
when I came here, four years ago. I have 
almost cured her." 

" Then you have had these rooms for four 
years/' said Mervyn. 

" Four years, did I say ? Yes ; about that 
time," AUeyne replied, carelessly. "The 
place suits me very well. Will you forgive 
my finishing the perusal of these notes ? They 
are on the Ethics. I shall not be long over 
them, and then well discuss your little misfor- 
tunes. There is the newspaper for you ; 
there may be some news in it." 

Without waiting for Mervyn's assurance of 
forgiveness, Alleyne resumed the study of his 
manuscript. Evidently he was deeply inte- 
rested in what he read, too much so to notice 
the intent but puzzled expression with which 
iis friend regarded him. Mervyn could, how- 
«ever, detect no sign upon Alleyne's face to 
denote that his thoughts were busy with any- 
thing else besides the wisdom of the sapient 
Stagyrite ; so, at last, with a gesture as if of 
impatience at Alleyne's occupation, he picked 
up the newspaper, and, sinking back in his 
easy-chair, betook himself to its perusal. 

Edward Alleyne was a college friend of 
Mervyn's, but had Mervyn been asked to give 
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a full and particular account of his friend, it 
would have puzzled him to have done so. 
Nobody knew anything of AUeyne's family 
history. To his most intimate acquaintances 
he was a kind of mystery. That he was a 
man of good birth and education seemed be- 
yond doubt, from his manner and attainments. 
He had taken a First in Moderations, and was 
confidently expected to repeat that operation 
in Greats. That he was possessed of con- 
siderable means, his habits of life and his ab- 
solute freedom from debt bore sure testimony. 
He was a daring rider, a first-rate shot, and a 
capital oarsman. Here all knowledge of him 
ceased. His parentage, nay, even his na- 
tionality, was unknown to those who were on 
terms of the most familiar intercourse with 
him. There was something in AUeyne's 
manner that repelled impertinent curiosity, 
nor had any of his friends ever cared to ques- 
tion him upon matters which they instinc- 
tively felt would be distasteful to him. Young 
blood is generous : given, thg,t AUeyne was a 
man of honour and of virtuous impulses, what 
cared they for his belongings ? With his deeds 
no man could find fault. The most that those 
who disliked him — they were but few — could 
urge against him was that he was too proud, and 

h2 
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cold, and reserved for so young a man. His 
friends — who were many — ^gave him credit 
for the possession of a nature eminently gene- 
rous and brave. Mervyn had especial reason 
to like him; for once Alleyne, with all his 
clothes on, had fished Mervyn out of Sand- 
ford Lasher, when the latter, exhausted, had 
drifted into that dangerous back eddy which 
has been the destruction of many a bold 
swimmer. The two young men were great 
allies, but even to Mervyn, Alleyne was 
strangely reserved upon all matters relating 
to his own history. 

He was a handsome fellow, but his good 
looks were not of an English type. There 
was a great resemblance between him and his 
sister. About his lips there played the same 
sad smile which imparted to hers such a 
charm. The same look of sympathy beamed 
from the eyes of both. Alleyne's complexion 
was clear and colourless, but darker than his 
sister's — almost as dark as that of a Creole. 
His features were wonderfully regular; his 
eyes large, dark, and piercing. He wore no 
whiskers — envy said that this was for the sake 
of better showing oiF the beauty of his jetty • 
moustache, but envy belied him, for he was 
no fop. His hair was of the blackest. His 
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hands and feet were larger than one might 
have expected the owner of such a face to 
possess, still they were not out of proportion 
with his broad shoulders and height of six 
feet. His face was the admiration of women, 
his figure the delight of his athletic friends- 
best judges of what a man's figure should be. 
There was no weakness evident in his face ; 
but for his smile, his chin might have been 
pronounced a trifle too square. As it was, 
his face gave assurance of a nature generous 
and noble, if proud, withal. Banish the 
smile, change the look of sympathy, and in 
him you would see one whose resolution was 
unshakable, whose whole soul was in his un- 
dertakings, were they for weal or woe. 

A few minutes sufficed for the perusal of 
the notes, and, laying them down, AUeyne 
turned to Mervyu, and inquired if he had found 
any news in the paper. 

" Positively nothing," replied Mervjm, 
throwing the journal away from him. *' There 
is nothing going on now ; everybody is out of 
town." 

" I suppose that you have some particular 
object in staying in town ?" AUeyne ob- 
served. 

Mervyn looked a little disconcerted. " No," 
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he began. "Well, yes I have," he addedy 
"or I should not be up here. I'm stay- 
ing with my uncle, too. Do you know 
him r 

" I have not the pleasure," AUeyne replied, 
regarding Mervyn with a look that betrayed 
an interest in the story that he supposed hi» 
friend was about to confide to him. 

" Well, I don't know that you are a loser. 
He is an awfully strait-laced old fellow — 
very strict and regular in all his ways ; not 
the kind of man to stay with for choice." 

" He has a great reputation in his profes- 
sion, has he not ?" 

" Yes ; but he makes up for it by his dull- 
ness in private life." 

" Then you have a particular wish not to 
go down ijito Pembrokeshire, I suppose," ob- 
served AUeyne, as Mervyn paused. 

"Yes; it's a most annoying thing, for I 
had looked forward to having some good 
shooting down there this season." 

" I hope that your regret is solely in con- 
sequence of the shooting that you must 
forego," AUeyne said, leaning back in his 
chair, but stiU gazing earnestly at Mervyn. 

"WeU, no, not altogether," said Mervyn, 
with a slight blush, that AUeyne's eye at 
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once detected. '*To tell you the truth, there 
is another reason that ^" 

^* Pardon me," AUeyne interrupted, "I can 
hear the servant outside. It does not always 
do to tell the truth before a servant. Come 
in I" he exclaimed, as a knock was heard at 
the door. 

The landlady entered the room, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange the table for Mervyn'a 
breakfast. 

" And so the worthy uncle with whom you 
are stopping is a bore, is he ?" Alleyne said* 
" Well, after all, I am inclined to think that 
it was one of Providence's kindest acts — the 
creation of bores. I don't know what we 
should do without them." 

" Surely you hate bores ?" said Mervyn. 

" Oh, no, my dear fellow. I am thankful 
to Providence for having blessed us with 
them. Can you conceive a more unhappy 
state of existence than that of a man doomed 
to pass through life without the power of 
appreciating wit and cleverness. Fancy a 
man utterly devoid of appreciation of humour 
or talent. Should you not pity such a 
wretch ?" 

"Most certainly; but such a man is he 
whom I call a bore." 
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"Yes; but supposing that everybody in 
the world were possessed of surpassing abi- 
lities, we should all be bores. Wit is a mere 
matter of comparison. Its antithesis is dul- 
ness. As we should be incapable of appre- 
-ciating health and happiness, had we not ill- 
ness and misery to teach us the value of those 
blessings, so should we fail to appreciate wit 
and talent had we not dulness and ignorance 
to teach us what they are. Thus we should all 
^be utterly devoid of appreciation of humour and 
cleverness, or, as you yourself put it, be bores, 
were it not for the borishness of others. Truly 
we have cause to be thankful to Providence 
for the creation of inferior intellects." 

"That is all very well, old fellow," said 
Mervyn, pondering over his friend's proposi- 
libn ; " but we all of us dislike illness and 
misery, and in similar manner we dislike 
i)ores." 

" You should say, rather, that we dislike 
illness and misery when they affect ourselves. 
Doubtless you have occasionally met men who 
anticipated the illness of others — say, of near 
Telations — ^with a longing that was positively 
passionate." 

" Of course there are such men to be 
found," Mervyn replied. " But now that your 
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landlady has taken her departure, let me tell 
you the cause of my present annoyance." 

" Not yet, if you please," begged Alleyne. 
"It will keep until you have breakfasted. 
The narration of your troubles may spoil your 
appetite. You are, I suppose, aware that the 
stomach is most intimately connected with 
the mind. A man who is hungry, or whose 
stomach is out of order, is incapable of rea- 
soning correctly. He is fretful and peevish, 
and looks upon everything from the gloomiest 
point of view. Give him a good meal — ^set his 
stomach to rights — and immediately every 
object assumes the couUur de rose in his eyes. 
I am going to give you a bottle of Pommard 
for breakfast. Take my word for it, that 
your troubles will vanish before you get to 
the bottom of the bottle." 

" Be my doctor, old fellow, and cure me, 
and my eternal gratitude shall be thine," said 
Mervyn, laughing. 

Mrs. Jobbit re-ejitered the room at this 
minute, bearing the steak that had been 
ordered. Alleyne arose, and got a bottle of 
Pommard from his cellaret, and, having un- 
corked it carefully, placed it upon the table, 
and begged his friend to fall to. With the 
best ppssible grace, Mervyn did so, for his 
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morning's walk had given him a keen appe- 
tite. It was a most appetising little meal that 
AUeyne had caused to be prepared for him. 
The steak was pronounced excellent, the fried 
potatoes superb, and the salad worthy of the 
skill of a Savarin. The Pommard, too— that 
Mervyn declared to be beyond praise. The 
generous wine opened his heart. But for that, 
Mervyn would never have been moved to tell 
Alleyne of things which he should have 
wished to keep secret from him, of all men. 
Perhaps Alleyne was not unconscious of the 
potent eflfects of his wine. 

After breakfast came the coffee, supple- 
mented by the tiniest chasse of veritable 
Anjou Cognac, after which Mervyn assured 
his friend that the world did indeed seem 
rosier to him than it had done before his 
attack upon the steak. 

"Come into the other room, then," said 
Alleyne, " and let us have a cigar ; it will still 
further soothe your troubled spirit." 

Thus saying, he led the way into a smaller 
apartment, and, producing a box of cigars, 
bade Mervyn help himself to one. He him- 
self lighted a cigarette, and then, lying down 
upon a sofa, awaited the communication that 
his friend was about to make to him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Mervyn seemed rather ill at ease. For a 
minute or so he sat silent, puffing away vigor- 
ously at his cigar ; then casting a glance at 
Alleyne, and seeing that AUeyne's eyes were 
riveted upon him, he gave a great cough to 
clear his throat, and blurted out : 

" I've been making a fool of myself." 

" What of that ?" said AUeyne, simulating 
a yawn. "You are a mortal; nothing that 
mortals do is perfect ; whatever is not perfect 
may be found fault with. I hope, my dear 
Tavarne, that you are not sighing because you 
have not attained perfection ? Believe me 
that perfection is unattainable." 

" I have no wish to talk logic, or philo- 
sophy, or anything of that kind," said Mer- 
vyn, a little testily. '^ I was about to tell you 
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of something that I had done, and to ask your 
advice in the matter." 

" Believe me, that what ability I have shall 
be devoted to the consideration of anything 
that you may tell me," said Alleyne, gravely. 

" Thank you, old fellow," cried Mervyn, with 
warmth. " I know that, and therefore I wished 
to confide in you. Keally, though, I hardly 
know where to begin." Here Mervyn hesi- 
tated ; it was the Pommard that drove him 
on. " To be brief," he continued, " I must tell 
you that I have — or rather that I was — in 
love." 

" Poor fellow ; fallen in love," said Alleyne, 
dreamily. " No ; logic and love do not go 
together by any manner of means. Arid who 
is the fair captivator ?" 

"You knoAV the girl — Louisa Hardinge." 

" Louisa Hardinge," repeated Alleyne, 
slowly. " I seem to know the name, but, 
really, I cannot be quite certain that I re- 
member the beauteous owner of it. Are you 
quite sure that I know her? Somehow I 
fancy that I do not." 

'• Oh, yes you do," Mervyn exclaimed, im- 
patiently. "She is my cousin. She lives 
with my aunt, you know. You met both of 
them up at the last Commemoration." 
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" Ah 1" sighed AUeyne. "Yes, I remember. 
Forgive me; I am so very forgetful. Of 
course I remember her very well, now that 
you remind me of that circumstance. But 
you have been in love for some time, haven't 
you? I thought that you were devoted to 
her up at Oxford. Don't you remember, old 
fellow, how savage you were with me for cut- 
ting you out in a dance ? I never saw any one 
so — what shall I call it ? — so smitten as you 
seemed to be." 

" Yes ; I was a^vfully spoony on her," said 
Mervyn, puffing away at his cigar to conceal 
his agitation. 

" I should think you were," replied AUeyne. 
" Why, man, you are telling me no news. I 
expected to hear that you had been married 
during the Long. When are you going to be 
married ?" 

" I did not say anything about being mar- 
ried," observed Mervyn, a little nettled at his 
companion's coolness. 

"Ahl I see it all now," drawled AUeyne. 
" You are afraid to pop the momentous ques- 
tion, eh ?" 

" No ; I'm not," said Mervyn, curtly. 

"Then what, in the name of wonder, is 
your fear ? Have you merely been flirting, 
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and are you now wishing to break the aflfair 
off as creditably as you can ?" 

Alleyne spoke flippantly. Flippancy was 
what he seldom indulged in. Mervyn, there- 
fore, felt surprised and hurt by his strange 
manner. 

*' Ton my soul, AUejnie," he began, rising 
from his chair, and facing his friend. 

" Forgive me again, my dear Tavame," inter- 
rupted Alleyne. "I am such a bad hand at 
fathoming anything. Perhaps I have wronged 
you by my supposition. Sit down, and tell 
me all about it." 

Alleyne was grave enough now. He pitched 
the stump of his cigarette into the fireplace, 
and, sitting upon the sofa, appeared the very 
picture of earnest attention. 

" Forget what I said," he added, as Mervyn 
hesitated to reseat himself " I can assure you 
that I shall take the deepest interest in your 
story." 

Mervyn sat down again, and, after a few 
whiffs, began : 

"As I told you, I was in love with my 
cousin." 

" Why say ^ was' ? Are you not now ?" 

" Hear me out, and don't bother me with 
questions. As far as my love is concerned, 
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my story is a very simple one. I have known 
Louisa all my life — ^that is, for the . better 
part of my life, for I am three years older 
than she is. Until lately, I had always 
fancied myself- in love with her. When we 
were quite children, people used to call us the 
little lovers." 

" That says much for your constancy, at all 
events. And what have your parents to say 
in this matter?" 

" I believe that they would gladly see me 
married to Louisa, for she is a favourite of 
theirs — ^moreover, she will be very well oflf." 

" Then what on earth is the impediment in 
the way of your union?" asked AUeyne, 
wonderingly. "Tell me — does your cousin 
love you ?" 

" No," Mervyn replied, positively. 

" No !" repeated AUeyne, in great surprise. 

" I believe that she does not care a pin 
for me." 

AUeyne made no further observation. He 
leaned more forwards, and regarded Mervyn 
earnestly, as though he would read his heart. 

" I feel sure that she never cared for me 
sufficiently well to Avish to marry me," 
Mervyn continued, meditatively. " Again, I 
am very fond of her — ^yes, very. A couple 
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of months ago I believed myself to be most 
desperately in love with her — ^but, now — 
well, I wouldn't marry her for any considera- 
tion." 

" Are you not smarting under some injury, 
real or imaginary ?" Alleyne asked, eagerly. 

*^ No, I'm not. You know, old man, that 
I have no sisters. Now that, I take it, is a very 
great drawback to a fellow, for every man is 
fond of the society of girls. If he has sisters 
he generally gets the edge taken off his fond- 
ness, before he is old enough to do anything 
rash. I mean, that he is not so keen after 
girls as a sisterless fellow is. You have no- 
ticed^ I dare say, that small boys, between the 
ages of eight and sixteen, if they have sisters, 
generally despise girls. It is their ambition 
to be considered manly, and their sisters have 
taught them the unmanliness, so to say, of 
the other sex. Now a fellow, like myself, 
without sisters, cannot conceive the same feel- 
ing — ^he hasn't the chance of doing it — conse- 
quently, he grows into a sort of reverence 
for those whose virtues alone he sees — whose 
little weaknesses are studiously hidden from 
him. He hasn't the same chance against a 
clever, pretty girl, that the other fellow has — 
has he? He must be peculiarly liable to be 
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deceived — ^most especially in the feelings with 
which he regards her. He is extremely likely, 
in fact, to imagine that what is a sentiment 
of mere friendship is positive love — do you 
not agree with me ?" 

" Really, my dear Tavarne, I cannot say," 
replied AUeyne, smiling at his friend's earnest- 
ness. " You seem to have given your mind 
to a full consideration of the subject, so let 
me take your word for it. Pray continue 
your apohgiar 

" I have thought the matter over and come 
to that conclusion," said Mervyn, positively. 
*^Now it strikes mc that there is more than 
a chance that I was deceiving myself in fancy- 
ing myself in love, at all. I am very fond of 
Louisa — yes, awfully fond of her as a cousin ; 
but I don't think that my fondness goes be- 
yond that." 

" But what has opened your eyes ta 
this?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth," said Mervyn, 
looking very hot and uncomfortable, "her 
behaviour towards me, of late, has been so 
cold that I cannot suppose that she entertains 
even a cousinly affection for me ; in fact, it 
convinces me that she never cired seriously 
for me. Really, her behaviour towards me 
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has been such as would have driven a saint 
mad;' 

" Supposing the saint to have fancied him- 
self in love with the l^fair cousin," said Al- 
leyne. "I see it all, my dear fellow," he 
added, very gravely, and with something very 
like a sigh, " you have been quarrelling — you 
are smarting under some caprice of your 
cousin's, and want to persuade yourself that 
you are indifferent to it." 

"No, indeed, it isn't that," protested Mervyn. 
" It is no mere caprice of Louisa's that I 
complain of — I assure you that my eyes are 
open to the fact that I have never really loved 
het ; my love has been nothing more than a 
chimera." 

Alleyne looked very grave. " Haveyou ever 
told your cousin of your love ?" he asked. 

" Yes, worse luck !" said Mervyn, regret- 
faUy. 

" And what did she say?" 

" She laughed at me — ridiculed me ; but I, 
in my blindness, thought that this was assumed. 
I fancied that she encouraged me. But let 
me come to the point of my story. You know 
my aunt ?" 

" I have that pleasnre," said Alleyne, with a 
significant sn ile. 
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" She lias been making mischief between 
Louisa and me — between everybody and me," 
Mervyn cried, passionately. " It was madness 
to put Louisa under her charge, for she is as 
little fitted to be the guardian and instructress 
of a child as the — ^as anybody could be." 

" You are bitter against your aunt." 

" Bitter !" exclaimed Mervyn. " I have- 
cause to be. You must have noticed, for 
you're a very observant fellow, Alleyne — ^what 
a consummate old flirt — what an empty-r 
headed, vain, and conceited old fool she is. 
Have you not?" 

" Keally, my dear Tavarne, your animosity 
against your aunt leads you to forget your 
usual politeness. I have noticed certein pe- 
culiarities in her, but I do not venture 
to " 

" You don't know her as I do." inter- 
rupted Mervyn. " I am not exaggerating 
when I say that for selfishness, vanity, and* 
ignorance, she cannot be matched. Listen to 
my tale and then you may form a more 
correct opinion of her. About four days ago,, 
I was at a small dance — it was at the Rymple's, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting your 
sister. I had obtained an invitation, thinking 
that my cousin was going. Now, she and I 
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»had a little tiff on about something — it would 
jpuzzle me to say what." 

" The fair cousin is a tyrant, eh ?" 
" What else could you expect a girl brought 
tip by my aunt to be ? I think that she stayed 
away from this party for the sole purpose of 
teazing me. My aunt was there though — 
•she never misses a dance." 

*' Methinks that I have seen her disporting 
herself in mazy measures. Nay, I myself have 
danced with her." 

" Then you know what a treat it is. She 
is fifty-five years old, and she weighs sixteen 
-tjtone, if she weighs a pound. But to resume 
my tale. I was rather annoyed at Louisa's 
-absence, still I had no wish to betray my 
'feelings, so I went in for dancing with an 
energy that surprised myself. Now, it hap- 
^pened that there were very few men present, 
: and most of the girls had difficulty in getting 
partners. My aunt was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate; nobody asked her to dance — ^pro- 
^ably from a disinclination to lug sixteen 
Hstone about in such melting weather. Besides, 
^;here were many pretty girls present, and who 
would care to dance with an old woman, 
when a bevy of young and pretty ones were 
^t his service ?" 
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^* So you didn't diance with your aunt. 
Well, you need not make any excuses for 
your conduct. Pray go on." 

** I could see that she was gradually work- 
ing herself up into a passion. Her bosonr 
heaved ; her eyes dilated, and her nose was* 
thrown upwards, whenever I approached her. 
Naturally, therefore, I avoided her as much 
as possible. At last, by ill-luck — it was after 
supper — ^I happened to stop with my partner 
in a galop — I was dancing with your sister, 
by-the-bye — just by her. She arose, trembling 
with anger, and coming up to me, gripped my 
arm — stop a minute — ^just look here." Mervyn 
rolled up his sleeve and displayed to AUeyne 
four yellow marks which he declared had 
been imprinted upon his arm by his aunt's, 
fingers. 

" Well," he continued, covering his arnr 
again, ^^she gripped me, and exclaimed in 
tones sufficiently loud to be heard by all' 
around us — 'your conduct is outrageous — 
you are behaving as no gentleman would 
behave.' 

" I was amazed, and, as you may suppose, 
intensely disgusted. Your sister seemed 
frightened by my aunt's vehemence. She with- 
drcAV her arm from mine and hurried out of 
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the room, whereat I rejoiced. Well, Allejme, 
I had not the least idea of the cause of my 
aunt's anger, so I asked her what she meant. 

" I cannot tell you what a scene there was, 
nor how my aunt raved at me — the very 
thought of it is too painful. At last, saying 
that I had disgraced myself and her, she burst 
into tears and rushed out of the room, re- 
fusing to take my arm. I went after her, 
anxious to get her out of the house, and deter- 
mined, then, to have an explanation of her 
-Strange conduct. Mr. Rymple was in the 
rhall ; she rushed up to him and accused me of 
Jiaving insulted her grossly. 

" By this time, old fellow, I was in a thun- 
dering rage, as you may imagine, but I kept 
calm, and begging Rymple to look after her, 
went in search of our carriage. I could not 
find it, and when I returned with a cab I 
found that my aunt had gone off in some- 
Ibody's carriage which she had calmly appro- 
priated to her own use. The owner of the 
•carriage was furious ; by Jove ! the scene 
would have been intensely ludicrous had it 
been less painful. 

" I followed her home, determined to have 
it out with her, and I reached my uncle's a 
few minutes after she did. Unfortunately, my 
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uncle and Louisa were in bed ; had they been 
up, they would have seen how excited my 
uunt was, and have known how little faith 
was to be plac^ in the accusations which she 
brought against me." 

" But what were the accusations ?" Allqyne 
.asked. 

^^She declared that I had been— yes, ridi- 
culous as such ail accusation was — that I had 
been flirting with some girl at the party, and 
that, upon her remonstrating with jne, in the 
kindest possible manner, I had insulted her 
most grossly. She further added that I had 
been drinking. This was the tale that she 
told my cousin the same night." 
. " And did your cousin believe it ?" 
. "Yes; I think so, for she has completely 
changed towards me. The fact is, that this affair 
led me into a quarrel Avith her — I was angry 
and impatient — the quarrel was my fault. 
She avoids me now, and when she is com- 
pelled to speak to me, she does so in the coldest 
and most distant manner possible." 

" And this has opened your eyes to your real 
feelings towards her ?" 

"No, my dear fellow," saidMervyn, eagerly* 
" They Avere opened before." 

"Keally?" asked Alleyne, incredulously. 
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•^**^I give you my word," said Mervyn, with 
great emphasis, " that before my quarrel with 
Louisa — ^nay, even before my quarrel with 
Hester — I felt convinced that I did not love 
my cousin." 

Alleyne*s countenance seemed the brighter 
after this assurance. 

" Is your cousin in town now?" he asked. 

" She and my aunt are going down into 
Pembrokeshire to-day, to stay with my people 
for a time. My aunt and I are not on speak* 
ing terms now, and Louisa will hardly look at 
me. These are my reasons for staying in 
town until I go up to Oxford again next 
month." 

"It is a curious case," mused Alleyne. 
" And what was the teterriina causa of all this ? 
do you know ?" 

" My not dancing with my aunt and her 
not getting any partners. It seems incredible 
that a fat old creature like her should expect 
to receive the attention paid to a girl of 
eighteen ; but, nevertheless, my aunt is fully 
persuaded that such attention is her due." 

" Have I not talked with her ?" asked 
Alleyne. " Had I closed my eyes, I might 
well have fancied that she was in her teens. 
Tell me, though, Tavarne, had you indulged 
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too freely in lemonade upon that memorable 
night?" 

" Certainly not," cried Mervyn, indignantly. 
" I cannot answer for her having been equally 
abstemious though." 

"Fie! fie! no imputations, please. Had 
you paid marked attention to any girl or 
girls?" 

"No, my dear fellow, decidedly not. I 
danced with one girl twice — but as for paying 
her marked attention ! — it was your sister, 
by-the-way, for the sake of hearing about you, 
old fellow. I shall hardly dare to speak to 
her again. I did not see her after the fra9a& 
— although I wanted to, to beg her pardon 
for my aunt's conduct. Will you make every 
possible excuse to her for me, and tell her all 
about it ? Say that my aunt was ill. I im- 
puted her behaviour to hysteria." 

" Don't distress yourself on that account,'* 
begged AUeyne. " I shall be very happy to 
explain everything to her. And, now, what 
was it that you wished me to advise you 
upon ?" 

" Well, old fellow, the matter stands thus — 
I don't want my cousin to have erroneous 
ideas about me. Her coldness distresses me, 
and I want to make matters up with her, pre- 
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serving my own dignity as well as I can. At 
the same time I wish her to understand clearly 
that I don't want to— to be anything but a 
<50usin towards her — do you see ? I want her 
to know that I made a mistake in supposing 
that I loved her." 

" I understand," said Alleyne, dryly. " How 
can I help you ?" 

" By advising me upon this point. I wrote 
to my father telling him that I could not 
return to Pembrokeshire before going up to 
Oxford, but not saying anything about the 
cause of my inability to do so. I don't know 
why I did not. I think, now, that I was 
wrong in saying nothing about my quarrel 
with Hester. My letter put the dear old 
fellow into a state of great anxiety ; for, from 
it, he at once imagined that I had got into 
some scrape. I have had a letter from him 
this morning begging me to tell him all my 
reasons for not wishing to return home, and, 
before I came here, I sent him a telegram to 
reassure him. In it, I said that I should 
write and explain matters. Now, tell me, do 
you think that I ought to write a full account 
of the whole business to him ? Of course, it 
will beget a great row between Hester and 
my people." 
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Fop some moments AUeyne remained in 
deep thought, then he shook his head and 
answered : 

^*You ought to have written or to have 
gone home, at once. As it is, your aunt will 
be down there to give her own version of the 
story first; it will hardly be to your advantage." 

" If I say nothing about the matter, I am 
inclined to think that she won't — she figures 
so badly in it. She has said nothing to my 
uncle about it — at least, I'm inclined to think 
that she has not." 

"Well, then, why not go home, and let 
bygones be bygones ?" 

"No," replied Mervyn, ''I can't do that. 
I am determined to have nothing more to say 
to^Hester — ^for some time to come, at all events. 
Then there's Louisa — I was in the wrong in 
my quarrel with her ; I accused her of being 
the counterpart of my aunt." 

" Deadly insult, indeed." 

"Then there are the peculiar terms upon 
which I am with my cousin to be considered. 
That is the main reason why I am resolved 
not to go down into Pembrokeshire. Had I 
but my aunt to consider, I should go at once, 
and brave matters out; but as Louisa and 
I are not on friendly terms, the case is dif- 
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ferent. My self-respect compels me to remain 
in town." 

" Tell me frankly, Tavame ; do you want 
to make matters up with your cousin? Are 
you not, after all, in love with her ?" 

" No," protested Mervyn, vehemently, " I'm 
not. I want to make matters up with her, 
but, henceforth, I am determined to take but 
a cousinly interest in her. I want her to know 
that." 

" If you will not go home, you must write 
to your father. There is no alternative that I 
can see."' 

''My letter would set everybody by the 
ears," objected Mervyn. 

"What do you propose to do?" asked 
AUeyne, shrugging his shoulders. 

" I want you to tell me, old fellow." 

" How can I ? There seem to be but two 
courses open to you, and you will adopt nei- 
ther. I think that you are making mountains 
of molehills." 

" Indeed I am not," exclaimed Mervyn. 
" I don't want to create a rupture between 
my relations, and I am anxious to preserve 
my own dignity. That is the state of the 
case. There must be some mode of escape open 
to me." 
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" It is a delicate matter to advise you upon, 
at all," said AUeyne. "As the case stands 
now, you are in a most awkward position. 
You will not go home ; you are bound to give 
your father an explanation, and, as you say, 
you cannot do so, by letter, without setting 
everybody at loggerheads." 

" It is even so," said Mervyn, regretfully ; 
*' but I can't go home whilst my aunt and 
cousin are there, and I am on unfriendly terms 
with them, can I ? It would not be quite the 
thing." 

" Again," said AUeyne, as if pursuing his 
own train of thought, regardless of Mervyn's 
observations, "it is very important that the 
explanation to your father should be a verbal 
one — ^you cannot explain matters fully in a 
letter." 

"It would have to be a preciously long 
letter," said Mervyn. 

" Have you no friend down there who could 
explain the affair for you, so that nothing un- 
pleasant would result from the explana- 
tion?" 

"No, not one," replied Mervyn, shaking 
his head sorrowfully. 

" That is very unfortunate," said AUeyne. 
" If I were down in that part of the world, I 
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could set matters to rights at once. How I 
regret that I arn not." 

Mervyn looked anxiously at his friend. 

"Are you very busy, just now?" he asked* 

" Not at all," replied AUejme. "I wish to 
do a little reading before going up to Oxford. 
I'm in for my degree, next term, you know — I 
have nothing else to do, and I am well on with 
my work." 

" I am sorry that I acted so hastily in 
quarrelling with my cousin," said Mervyn, 
after a pause. " But for my quarrel with 
her, I could easily arrange matters. Again, I 
ought to have taken no notice of my aunt's 
vagaries, knowing her eccentricities as I do." 

" Alas ! for the wisdom that is begotten of 
experience," sighed Alleyne. 

" As I say," continued Mervyn, " I am very 
anxious to re-establish cousinly relations with 
Louisa. Now, if you will help me to do 
so, I shall be eternally grateful to you, old 
feUow." 

^^ Claim my help in any way you like, it 
shall be yours," Alleyne cried, warmly. " I 
don't see how I can help you, though." 

" You say that you have nothing particular 
on hand just now," said Mervyn, with some 
hesitation. " If you will go down into Pem- 
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brokeshire for a fortnight, I can answer for the 
gladness with which my people will welcome 
you. My father can give you some shooting 
— ^he is a capital sportsman. I am certain 
that you will like him and my mother, and I 
know that they will like you. Now, old man, 
make me happy, and go." 

*^ But my reading?" asked Alleyne, shaking 
his head. 

" You can read just as much as you like 
down there, for Castle Tavarne is a very quiet 
place. We have not a neighbour within four 
miles. You don't know how indebted I shall 
be to you, if you can only arrange matters 
for me," Mervyn added, appealingly. 

" But your people will think it very strange 
that I should go down there," said Alleyne, in 
a. tone which denoted that his opposition to 
Mervyn's suggestion was by no means insu- 
perable. 

" I can write to them and explain that you 
are anxious to read quietly for a fortnight. 
I am sure that they will be overjoyed to wel- 
come you as a friend of mine." 

" I feel a little out of sorts," said Alleyne, 
drawing in a long breath." " You must tell 
them that one of my objects is to obtain a 
change of air." 
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" I will," cried Mepvyn, gladly. " I shall 
be so awfully obliged to you, old fellow. Can 
you go to-day ?" 

" No ; I have some things to see to before 
I can leave town. Besides, you should give 
them notice of my coming. Write to them 
to-day, and tell them that I will go down to- 
morrow." 

" I will. The train leaves about ten o'clock 
in the morning." 

'' Very good. Let me see the letter which 
you write to your people, or tell me the par- 
ticulars of it. I must learn a little more 
about your father and mother, too, and you 
must tell me who their neighbours are." 

"We have none within four miles, save our 
clergyman. His name is Dobbs, and he is a 
great entomologist," 

" That is a blessing. I love quiet when I 
am in the country. You must give me the 
fullest instructions as to what I am to say to 
your cousin. I am the worst hand in the 
world at devising anything like a plot." 

" Never mind that," said Mervyn, smiling 
at the thought of his own superior astuteness. 
" I shall not fail to explain everything to you. 
First, let me write to my father." 

" Do not do so now, my dear Tavarne. It 
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is half-past eleven, and I have to go out to 
keep an engagement. Can you manage ta 
come to me at three o'clock ?" 

"Certainly," Mervyn replied, rising. "Well, 
I will not detain you any longer now. L 
shall return at three sharp. Let me again^ 
thank you for " 

" Pray don't," interrupted Alleyne. " The 
obligation is entirely on my side, for I am^ 
longing to know your father and mother. TilL 
three, then, good-bye." He arose, and walked 
towards the door. 

"Good-bye," repeated Mervyn, taking hii^ 
departure. 

Mervyn made his way down-stairs with a 
far different expression on his face from that 
which it wore when he ascended the staircase^ 
His brows wore a frown that was very un- 
usual to them ; his hands were clenched ; al- 
together he looked the very reverse of the 
amiable young man he was generally sup- 
posed to be. 

"Fooll Idiot 1" he muttered to himself,, 
and of himself. "What on earth possessed 
me to tell him what I did? What can he 
think of me ? How can he account for my 
fickleness ? Can he, after this, give me credit 
for constancy, for stability of afiection ? Can 
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he ever believe in my love? No, never, 
never !" 

Mervyn opened the street-door, slammed it 
violently after him, and hurried off to Curzon- 
«treet, to write to his father, and prepare him 
for Alley ne's coming. 

As for Alleyne, he sat for many minutes 
after Mervyn had left him, plunged in deep 
meditation. His thoughts shaped themselves 
thus : 

'^ Tavarne is concealing something from me. 
What can it be ? Whom does it concern ? 
Most likely his cousin. Yes ; she must have 
given him the cold shoulder in a manner that 
'he does not like to confess. Well, I shall 
•soon learn all about it. She could never 
'have cared for Tavarne. No; she is a girl 
who looks beneath the surface of things. 
What is there beneath poor Tavarne's sur- 
face ? Nothing ; no, mj^ dear Tavarne, posi- 
tively nothing. Your cousin is not to be 
caught by superficiality. Is it right, is it 
honourable of me to go to Pembrokeshire? 

Not if I but that is folly. No dishonour 

shall come of my visit — ^no, I swear that ; so 
let me resign myself to my longing Avith a 
;bold heart." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WELCOME GUESTS. 

At the very last minute, Mr. Tavarne, Q.C., 
had announced his intention of accompanying 
his sister and Miss Hardinge down into Pem- 
brokeshire. Hitherto, the barrister had re- 
fused all invitations to visit his brother at 
Castle Tavarne, often as such invitations had 
been pressed upon him. It was on the ground 
of extreme sensibility that he based his re- 
fusal. What was the good of opening old 
wounds? he argued. Castle Tavarne could 
have no very agreeable associations for him ; 
it could recall nothing that was in any degree 
pleasant to him. Every object there must be 
fraught with the memory of bygone sorrows. 
Why should he jake them up ? 

Even more truthfully might the barrister 
have said to his brother, " What pleasure do 
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you think that I could derive from becoming 
your guest — the guest of you, my younger 
brother, in the house that, of rights, ought to 
be mine now ? It is true that your persever- 
ing self-denial has been the means of saving 
the said house, and of recovering a great part of 
the old family estate, but that cannot alter the 
fact that, since the day when our name was 
bestowed upon the estate, until now. Castle 
Tavarne has always been in possession of 
the head of our family. You and I have 
changed places, as it were ; you, my younger 
brother, have assumed the position that ought 
to be mine. Your possession of Castle Ta- 
varne casts a slight upon me. What business 
had you to cut me out of my own ? I could 
have repurchased our family acres; mine 
might have been the honour of redeeming 
our position in the world. To you I am in- 
debted for the loss of the only thing that could 
have made my old age. happy, and I hate you, 
and will never become your guest." 

But Mr. Tavarne kept these sentiments to 
himself, and gradually, and insensibly, there 
grew upon him a desire to revisit the home of 
his fathers, and more and more he lent his 
ear to those who sang the praises of Castle 
Tavarne. It was Louisa Hardinge who, at 
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last, succeeded in inducing Mr. Tavarne to 
break through his tacit resolve. Few were 
better able to do justice to the beauties of 
Castle Tavarne than she, for when in Pem- 
brokeshire she was the constant companion of 
the major in his rambles, on foot and on 
horseback. To her the major loved to talk 
of the future of his family ; to her he confided 
all his intentions; her he consulted on all 
matters connected with the improvement of 
his estate. She entered into all his plans, 
and shared all his hopes — no, not all his 
hopes. The major and his wife regarded 
Louisa with a parental affection ; it was one 
of their fondest hopes that they might one 
day have a right to call her their daughter. 

On the morning before the day fixed for the 
visit to Pembrokeshire came a letter to Louisa 
from Mrs. Tavarne, in which was the news 
that the major had just purchased a small 
marsh, upon which he had long cast the eye 
of love. Louisa knew the marsh and its 
history well. It was there that Henry Ta- 
varne had, in his youth, slain a curious snipe 
— the one known to sportsmen and ornitholo- 
gists as the Solitary — a rare bird in Pem- 
brokeshire. It was still to be seen stuffed in 
the hall of Castle Tavarne. Louisa failed not 
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to dwell upon this fact, when telling Mr. Ta- 
varne of the purchase. She reminded hira^ 
too, of many little sporting adventures of his,, 
in the olden time, of which the major had 
told her. Perhaps her words awakened some 
tender chord in Mr. Tavarne's heart. At all 
events, the next morning, at nine o'clock, he 
announced his intention of accompanying the 
two ladies to Pembrokeshire. His portmanteau 
was already packed. The train left at a quarter 
past ten, so when Mervyn returned to Curzon- 
street from AUeyne's, his uncle was many 
miles on the road to Wales. 

There was a certain facial resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Tavarne and his brother, the 
major. Their features were the same; but 
the barrister's complexion was of a dusky 
pallor, and his face furrowed with many a 
deep line, and the restless wanderings of his 
eyes seemed to denote a constant suffering of 
mind or of body. Like the major, he was 
tall ; his figure was broad, but gaunt, and 
woefully bent. In his youth he had been a 
remarkably fine man, but now he was a mere 
wreck of his former self. The causes of that 
wreck — were they toils, or sorrows, or sufier- 
ings — were unknown to those who knew him 
best. 
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The major and his wife received their guests- 
with open arms. It was so very friendly — 
the words were Mrs. Tavarne's — of the bar- 
rister to come thus, unexpected by them. It 
seemed a sign that he felt certain of a hearty 
welcome. Although no actual quarrel had 
ever existed between the brothers, still there 
was a certain coolness between them, originat- 
ing in the demeanour of the elder, which 
caused the worthy major very great sorrow. 
This visit portended happier relations between, 
them for the future. There was a loving 
tenderness in the major's eyes, and a deep- 
earnestness in his voice, as, wringing his- 
brother s hand, he said : 

" Believe me, Henry, that I have welcomed., 
no one to my house with half the pleasure- 
Avith which I now welcome you." 

"What, not me, uncle?" cried Louisa^, 
quitting the embrace of Mrs. Tavarne, and 
assuming an injured air, as she advanced to- 
wards the major. She always honoured him 
by calling him uncle ; his wife she loved to 
address as aunty. 

Few, at first sight, would have called 
Louisa Hardinge absolutely pretty. Her face 
was too round, her nose too short, her com- 
plexion too colourless to entitle her to such a 
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compliment. It was only upon acquaintance 
with her that one became impressed with the 
idea that there was anything uncommon about 
*her, beyond her beautiful hair of deep brown, 
•tinged with red, which the sunbeams, when 
Ihey played upon it, converted into gold. 
Vpon acquaintance with her, one discovered 
i:hat her complexion was beautifully fair, arid 
its fairness intensified by the darkness of her 
brown eyes. They were wonderful eyes; 
there was an archness in their glance — a smil- 
ing, tantalising archness — ^that created in one 
-a provoking doubt as to its meaning — as to 
•whether she were amused with or at him who 
was fascinated by it. Her laugh, too, was 
•be witching ; it was a low, melodious laugh, 
i:hat compelled the laughter of all who heard 
it. Her voice was sweet and musical, and 
possessed of marvellous modulation. No turtle- 
dove could woo its mate in softer accents than 
those Avhich Louisa, when it pleased her, could 
•employ ; no forensic pleader could cut more 
incisively than could Louisa, when engaged 
in verbal hostilities with any one who had in- 
-curred her displeasure. It was her manner 
that was Louisa's greatest charm; yet were 
her other charms not insignificant. Those 
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who knew her well declared that she was a 
singularly handsome girl ; those whose know- 
ledge of her was slighter, owned that, what- 
ever her defects might be, her figure, hands, 
feet, and mouth were perfect. 

Louisa made an elaborate curtsey to the 
major as she stood before him, awaiting an 
answer to her question. 

"You little rogue," exclaimed the major, 
smiling, and holding out his hands to her; 
"you are one of us, you know." 

"That is no reason why I should be 
slighted," said Louisa, with mock gravity, 
" But I forgive you, uncle ; yes, everything." 
And, springing into the major's arms, she 
sealed her forgiveness in manner the most 
satisfactory. 

"Oh! my dears," panted Miss Tavarne, 
entering the hall, followed by her maid, who 
was laden with bags and parcels; "such a 
journey ! The train one hour late ! the car- 
riage full ! Oh I it wa9 altogether too awful. 
And how are you, you dear, sweqt thing?" 
This to Mrs. Tavarne, whom her sister-in-law 
embraced with much fervour. " How charm- 
ingly well you are looking I And you, Her- 
bert, you darling ? Oh ! Fm so glad to see 
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your dear faces again. Yes ; you are both 
looking wonderfully well — are they not, 
Henry, dear?" 

"Well — ar," said he appealed to, eyeing 
Mrs. Tavarne critically. " Well — ar, yes, but 
appearances, it is held, are sometimes — 



ar 



" Deceptive ; oh, yes," interrupted Miss 
Tavarne, as her brother paused to think of the 
most forcible and appropriate word for the 
conclusion of his sentence. 

"No, Hester," said the Q.C., regarding his 
sister severely. " I would rather have said — 
ar — apt to produce erroneous impressions.'^ 
And, having delivered himself of this opinion, 
Mr. Tavarne looked around him with the air 
of a man who feels that he has enunciated 
some great and startling truth. 

" Well, it's all the same, you dear boy," 
laughed his sister. 

" Pardon me, Hester," begged her brother. 
"It is not all the same. It is — ar — in fact, 
quite different." 

The major, who had been holding a con- 
ference with his wife, here informed his guests 
that, thanks to the unpunctuality of their 
train, dinner had been kept waiting for up- 
wards of an hour, which information caused 
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Miss Tavarne to declare that she Avas posi- 
tively dying of hunger. A hasty retreat was 
beaten up-stairs, and a quarter of an hour 
afterwards all were assembled in the drawinor- 
room, eagerly expecting the sound of the 
gong that should announce that the long- 
postponed dinner was on the table. All f 
No ; one was absent. 

" Where is Mr. Dobbs ?'' the major asked, 
addressing his wife. 

'' Mr. Dobbs !" exclaimed Miss Tavarne. 
" Oh ! Hierbert, you darling, why did you not 
tell me that you were going to have com- 
pany?" 

'' Nonsense, Hester," said her brother; 
*^you know Mr. Dobbs well enough ; he is no 
stranger." The major knew that his sister 
would have spent an hour over her toilette 
had he told her of his friend's being in the 
house. " But where is Mr. Dobbs ? I hope 
that you have not permitted him to escape, 
Annie ?" 

"No; although he sadly wanted to," re- 
plied Mrs. Tavarne. " He was here when I 
went out to meet you." 

" There goes the gong ! Excuse me one 
minute. I will run up-stairs and see after 
our missing friend. Henry, will you take 
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Annie into the dining-room?" And the 
major left the room. 

"Who is — ar — Mr. Dobbs?" asked the 
barrister, giving his arm to his sister-in-law. 

" He is our clergyman," answered Mrs. Ta- 
vame ; " a very worthy man." 

" Clergyman I" exclaimed the barrister, in 
a strange, quick tone. 

"And such an admirer of mine, Henry," 
said Miss Tavame. " Oh ! how I wish that 
I had another dress on. Louisa, darling, do 
you think this dress very unbecoming ? Pray 
tell me the truth." 

" You look charming, Hester, dear," replied 
Louisa, laughing at Miss Tavame's look of 
distress. " I am afraid that poor Mr. Dobbs 
will have no chance against you to-night." 

" But dark brown does not suit my com- 
plexion, dear," continued Miss Tavame, view- 
ing herself in a mirror. 

" Don't distress yourself, Hester ; you look 
very well," Mrs. Tavarne assured her sister-in- 
law. 

" At least, lighter colours suit me so much 
better," said the spinster. 

Mr. Tavarne gave a cough to clear his 
throat, and forthwith proceeded to deliver a 
lecture upon the follies and extravagances of 
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some women's attire, for the Q.C. was a man 
of simple tastes, who hated a fuss about any- 
thing that did not immediately concern him- 
self. 

Meanwhile the major proceeded in quest of 
Mr. Dobbs. The clergyman had taken ad- 
vantage of the bustle incidental to the arrival 
of the visitors to effect his escape to his bed- 
room. As we have seen, he was a man of 
retiring nature. His natural timidity had 
been aggravated by many years of seclusion 
into a positive dread of society. His only 
wish was to be left to himself, to pursue the 
even tenor of his way unnoticed. But for his 
hobby, the major had found him in bed. Mr. 
Dobbs had taken off his coat and waistcoat, 
when the spirit moved him to have just one 
more peep at his beloved Phalcma. When the 
major entered his room, the clergyman was 
seated at the dressing-table gazing rapturously 
at his prize, and it needed all the major's solici- 
tations to induce him to resume his discarded 
habiliments. He was tired ; it was so late — 
half-past ten ; he was such bad company ; no 
one would miss him ; he had no appetite for 
dinner, indeed he had not; really he must 
implore his friend to excuse him. But the 
major was deaf to his entreaties, and, having 
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assisted him on with his coat, led him doAvn- 
stairs to the dining-room, and deposited him 
on Mrs. Tavarne's right hand, between that 
lady and her sister-in-law. 

Poor, timid Mr. Dobbs seemed afraid to 
raise his eyes from tlie table-cloth during 
dinner-time. In vain did Mrs. Tavarne strive 
to encourage him and to lead him into con- 
versation ; vainly were M issTavarne's blandish- 
ments practised upon him. He sat silent, or 
answered in monosyllables, or in words that 
showed how far his thoughts were from the 
questions addressed to him. Even Mrs. Ta- 
varne was astonished at his abstraction, and, 
Avith a gentle sigh, she owned to herself that 
there was but small hope of reclaiming the 
clergyman for society. Mr. Tavarne, too, 
seemed preoccupied during dinner; silence was 
strange in him, for the barrister was one who 
loved to hear the sound of his own voice. 
Once or twice Mrs. Tavarne observed him 
scrutinising Mr. Dobbs with an earnestness 
for which the eccentricity of the clergyman's 
manner and appearance could not altogether 
account. Once, she saw Mr. Dobbs furtively 
raise his eyes from his plate to the barrister's 
face. The eyes of the two men met and fell. 
The Q.C. coughed violent)}^, and emptied his 
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glass of sherry ; Mr. Dobbs blushed up to the 
temples, as if detected in the perpetration of 
some crime, and re-fastened his gaze upon his 
plate. It is to be feared that Mrs. Tavarne 
found that dinner-time insufferably dull. Her 
brother-in-law made no attempt to entertain 
her. When addressed, he answered her, but 
it was apparent that the interest with which 
he listened to her words was simulated. Mrs. 
Tavarne could pardon this, for, thought the 
lady, his mind was busy with the past ; he 
might be thinking of the time when last he 
dined in that room. Mrs. Tavarne respected 
his silence, and left him to his meditations. 
For Mr. Dobbs, too, there was some excuse. 
The first words that Miss Tavarne addressed 
to him were of reproach. She reminded him 
that he had promised most faithfully to pay 
a visit to her at Torquay — Miss Tavarne in- 
vited everybody to visit her at Torquay, but 
her invitations, being general, were never ac- 
cepted — and declared that his non-fulfilment 
of his promise had been the cause of unspeak- 
able grief to Louisa and her. Poor Mr. Dobbs 
remembered the promise that had been ex- 
torted from him in a moment of weakness, 
and he felt that he was, indeed, the guiltiest 
of beings for having broken it; nor did Miss 
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Tavarno'8 assurances of forgiveness and re- 
newal of the invitation tend to quiet his per- 
turbed spirit It is not to be wondered at 
that Mrs. Tavarne was heartily glad when 
dinner came to an end, and the ladies retired 
for the night. 

Mr. Dobbs beat as early a retreat as was 
possible, refusing the major's invitation to 
join his brother and him in finishing just one 
more bottle. It was much later than he was 
in the habit of sitting up ; the events of the 
day had fatigued him, and his mind and body 
alike craved repose. Having shaken his host's 
hand and bowed, rather reservedly, as the 
major thought, to the barrister, he hurried 
out of the room. When the door was closed 
and the major had taken the seat vacated by 
hia wife, and pushed the decanters to his 
brother, Mr. Tavarne gave a little hem to 
clear his throaty and said : 

" An extraordinary looking man, your — ar 
—friend, Herbert" 

** Yes, but he is a thoroughly good fellow," 
replied the major, warmly. "He is very 
nervous, as you have seen ; a little eccentric, 
too, perhaps, but that is all. He has a hobby 
—a harmless one — entomology; his devotioa 
to it is wondcrfuU I think that ho is a little 
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afraid of Hester ; didn't you see how she was 
setting her cap at him? Really it was too 
bad of her. Poor Dobbs is as simple as a 
child." 

" No ; I did not — ar — ^notice it," said the 
barrister, looking at the lamp through his 
Wine-glass. " Dobbs is his name ? Ar— no, 
I do not remember it. Has he been in this 
part for long ?" 

" About fifteen years ; his living was given 
to him by Lord Gorford, in whose gift it 
was. You must remember Gorford ; his land 
marched with ours, in the old time." The 
major sighed as he thought of the gap now 
existing between the Tavarne and Gorford 
lands. " You were up at Oxford with Gor- 
ford, if I remember rightly, Henry ?" 

" I h&,ve a very faint — ar — ^recoUection of 
him," said Mr. Tavarne, still holding his glass 
up between his eye and the lamp. 

*' Well," continued the major, " Gorford 
was our minister at Munich, in the year — 
'pon my word I forget the year — but it 
was " 

'' Ar — no consequence," interrupted Mr, 
Tavarne, putting his glass down. " And this 
Mr.— ar— Dobbs ?" 

" He was chaplain there ; that is how Gor- 
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ford came to know him. I suppose that Gor- 
ford liked him — at all events, he gave him 
this living. Gorford died soon after Dobbs 
came here; his estate went to some distant 
relation, who has made ducks and drakes of it.'^ 

A silence of some seconds ensued. Mr. 
Tavarne was the first to break it. 

*' I should think, Herbert, from the — ^ar — 
the appearance of your friend that he must be 
a little— ar " 

" Eccentric ? Yes, he is very." 

" Ar — ^yes, but I should think that he must 
be a little more than — ar — eccentric. You 
understand what I mean ?" 

"Do you mean mad?" asked the major, 
laughing. 

*' Well — ^ar — ^no, not exactly mad, but sub- 
ject to occasional aberration of the — ar — the 
mental faculties." 

" What makes you think so, my dear 
fellow r 

" He said some very — ar — extraordinary 
things at dinner. Your wife — ar — )es, Annie 
— she asked him Avhat she had better do to 
exterminate the worms that infested her — 
ar — her lawn. He replied that she had better 
bind it tightly round her — ar — leg. I heard 
him say so ; yes — ar — reallj'." 
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'' I think that I can explain that, for I heard 
it, too. Mr. Dobbs is very absent-minded. 
Hester was telling me that she thought she- 
had sprained her ankle in getting out of the 
carriage, whereupon I advised her to take a 
damp cloth and to bind it tightly round the 
injured part. Mr. Dobbs must have heard 
me, and that idea must have been uppermost 
in his mind when he answered Annie." 

" Then he is very — ar — forgetful?" 

" Yes ; perhaps the most absent-minded and 
forgetful man I have ever met. He can think 
of nothing but insects. 

" How long does he stay here ?" 

'' Only until to-morrow morning. It is quite 
by accident that he is here to-night." 

And the major proceeded to recount to his- 
brother the adventure to which they were 
indebted for the pleasure of the clergyman's 
company that evening. At this, Mr. Tavarne 
seemed greatly amused. 

Then, at his brothers invitation, the major 
proceeded to tell of his efforts to win back the 
position which their father had lost. He told 
of his unselfish hopes and aspirations, of his- 
patient and unceasing labour to retrieve the 
fortunes of their house, and of the well- 
nieiitcd success that hitherto had crowned his^ 

l2 
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"endeavours. It was a long tale, but Henry 
Tavarne listened to it with an interest that 
•declared his every thought to be with the 
-speaker. The flickering lamp at last gave 
warning that the night was far advanced. 
The two men rose, and the elder, grasping his 
brother's hand, exclaimed, in tones less stilted 
than those he ordinarily used : 

"You have deserved to succeed, Herbert. 
May success attend your every wish." 

They left the dining-room and proceeded 
up-stairs. 

"You see that the old family portraits are 

still here, Henry," the major said, pausing on 

i;he staircase to point out the pictures hanging 

upon the walls. " For them I have to thank 

•our uncle, Lloyd Jones." 

That last was an unlucky sentence. The 
'barrister had never forgiven his uncle for 
passing him over in his will. The generous 
impulse which had taken possession of his 
heart was checked— was destroyed. Again 
the stilted and unsympathetic voice came 
back : 

" Ar — indeed ! you have to thank Lloyd 
Jones," said Mr. Tavarne, coldly, and without 
looking at the pictures which his brother 
pointed out. 
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" You must let us have your portrait to add 
to them, Henry. Did Mervyn tell you of my 
wish to have it ?" 

''No, Mervyn has not — ar — condescended 
to tell me." 

" Forgetful of him," said the major ; " but 
you Avill let us have it, I trust, Henry." 

" Ar— I Avill see about it," replied Mr. 
Tavarne, carelessly. "Is this my room? — 
yes ; good-night, Herbert. You are a lucky 
— ar — ^fellow. Fine place — ar — an excellent 
wife— ar — I hope that you may have an ex- 
cellent son." 

"May have! Why say 'may', Henry ?'*^ 
asked the major, anxiously, 

" Oh ! — ar — of course. Yes, why say 
' may'," drawled the barrister. " I am tired ; 
good-night, Herbert." And he entered his 
chamber and closed the door. 

The major retired to rest, pondering over 
his brother's words, and longing for the mor- 
row that should bring Mervyn's promised 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A CURIOUS DREAM. 

It was past eight o'ciock of the morning of 
the day next succeeding that upon which the 
major had rendered such good service to the 
Reverend Mr. Dobbs, that the entomologist 
started up from an unrefreshing sleep. His 
slumbers during the past night had been far 
from easy. Fearful dreams had broken them 
—dreams of most evil portent. His Phalcena 
had escaped him and he was disconsolate. 
Again he wandered through the well-known 
glades, vainly seeking his lost treasure. Then 
fcefore his eyes there rose up visions of won- 
derful moths and butterflies, more gorgeous 
than any known members of the order of 
Lepidoptera. Again o'er hill and dale he 
chased the Adonis Polyommatus. Down into 
B, deep valley the butterfly led him. Bright 
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and green was the mossy grass at the bottom 
of the valley; wonderful were the flowers 
blooming at his feet. But it was not the 
beauty of nature's carpet that arrested the 
insect - hunter's attention. Upon a mossy 
patch was resting a wondrous dragon-fly. Full 
six inches long it seemed to be; its wings, 
from tip to tip, were twice that length. Its 
long and slender body was scarlet, richly 
variegated with gold and purple — ^golden was 
the transparent network of its wings. Its head 
flashed with all the brilliancy of the diamond. 
Amazement seized the soul of the entomologist 
as he gazed upon it. With cautious step and 
outstretched net, he approached it. a vision 
of immortality rising up before his eyes. Let 
him but capture this wondrous dragon-fly and 
his name would be handed down to all pos- 
terity as the discoverer of the Libellula Dobsia. 
The insect seemed unconscious of his ap- 
proach; the entomologist's net was already 
over it. Ah ! the treacherous moss gave way. 
Deep into a quagmire sank Mr. Dobbs. But, 
gracious powers ! who was that, dragging 
him downwards? It was Miss Tavarne! 
Her arms encircled his waist ; her eyes gleamed 
with a strange light. " Come, my love," she 
whispered into his ear, " come with me ; you 
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must be mine. No more entomologising for 
you. Mine you shall be for ever and ever.'* 
Desperately did Mr. Dobbs struggle to escape ; 
sadly futile were his efforts. Deeper and 
deeper he was sinking into the quagmire ; the 
treacherous moss was closing over his head. 
Suddenly changed the scene. On the very 
verge of a precipice, so profound that no eye 
could pierce the darkness of its depth, he was 
wrestling for dear life with an adversary, in 
whose grasp he was but as a weak child. Nearer, 
nearer still to that awful depth he was dragged. 
His strength was fast failing him ; feebler 
grew his efforts ; the hand which had clutched 
the arm of his enemy loosened its grasp. He 
was raised from the ground and hurled over 
the brink, down, down into that Tartarean 
darkness, and falling shrieked, and shrieking 
awoke. 

Mr. Dobbs sat up in bed, panting with his 
exertions ; his limbs, too, were trembling with 
terror and excitement. Thank goodness it 
was but a dream, yes, only a dream, he assured 
himself, as he gazed around the apartment. 
But what a dream ! The face of the enemy 
with whom he had struggled, livid with aH 
the paasions of evil, was stiU before his eyes, 
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and shuddering, Mr. Dobbs clasped his hands 
over his eyes to shut out the awful vision. 

" Oh, that face, that face," moaned the 
clergyman, half aloud, swaying himself back- 
wards and forwards in bed. " But no ; it 
cannot be — ^it is impossible — ^it was but a 
dream, a horrible dream, that was all. I am 
unwell ; my tongue is parched — my head 
seems splitting — the dream was a natural 
result of my illness. Yes, that must be it ; 
but I must go ; I must quit this house at 
once — I must not remain here." 

Still trembling, Mr. Dobbs got out of bed 
and carefully made his way on tiptoe across the 
room to the window. He cautiously drew aside 
the blind and peeped out. A thick mist was 
rolling past the house, hiding all external 
objects from view ; and, with a deep sigh, Mr. 
Dobbs turned from the window. For some 
seconds he stood pondering, then he crept 
stealthily to the door, to the keyhole of which 
he applied his ear. Silence seemed to reign 
throughout the house. Evidently, the hour 
was early and the members of the household 
still in bed. Congratulating himself upon 
this, Mr. Dobbs proceeded to dress. His 
toilette was soon completed, and, then, sling- 
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ing his insect case over his shoulder, and 
carrying his boots in his hand, lest he should 
disturb the slumberbg inmates of the house, 
he went oUt of his room, and having closed 
the door softly after him, made his way down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Dobbs was wrong in his supposition 
that the household were still in bed. The 
breakfast-table was already laid, and other 
«igns denoted that the servants, at all events, 
had been up and stirring for some time. The 
long hand of the hall-clock was pointing to 
the fiftieth minute past eight, as Mr. Dobbs 
came into the hall. This grieved him, for he 
had hoped that it was not later than six 
o'clock. However, there might still be time 
for him, in which to effect his escape. He 
hastily laced his boots and then he rose to 
depart. He had reached the hall-door, when 
suddenly a certain suspicion caused him to 
pause ; he looked into his insect case — ^it was 
as he had suspected — the box containing his 
Phalcma was not there. He remembered that 
he had left it upon the dressing-table in his 
bedroom. What was to be done? The mo- 
ments were precious. Should he depart with- 
out his Phalmia ? Some harm might befal 
it ; it might be injured — ^perhaps lost. That 
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thought decided him. At all risks, he must 
secure his moth, so putting his case down upon 
a chair, he proceeded up-stairs again. 

Castle Tavarne was, as we have seen, a 
large, low house. Its corridors were long and 
spacious; the doors opening upon the cor- 
ridors were many and of the same pattern. 
No wonder that Mr. Dobbs felt a little per- 
plexed as to which door belonged to the room 
that he had occupied. It was a painful state 
of uncertainty to be in, but, after some mi- 
nutes' cogitation, he made up his mind that he 
had discovered the right one. He could hear 
the footsteps of somebody coming up-stairs; 
no time was to be lost, so without further ado, 
Mr. Dobbs opened the door that he had se- 
lected, and marched into the room. 

The clergyman had advanced several paces 
into the room before he was aware that he 
had made a mistake. Overwhelmed with con- 
fusion at the discovery of his error, he turned 
to leave the chamber, when he perceived Mr. 
Tavarne, half-dressed, standing by the door. 
The barrister's face was of an ashy paleness, 
as, clutching the back of a chair, he stood 
glaring at the intruder. Mr. Dobbs stopped 
short in his retreat. He tried to frame an 
excuse for his mistake, but his voice failed 
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him; his lips moved, but he could say no- 
thing. 

For some thirty seconds, the two men stood 
silent, each gazing wildly at the other. It 
would have puzzled an observer to declare 
which face betokened the greater terror. At 
last, by a great effort, Mr. Tavarne broke the 
painful silence. 

" What do you want ?" he hissed out, 
rather than spoke. 

The charm was broken ; speech returned to 
the lips of Mr. Dobbs. 

" Nothing," he stammered out ; " I have 
made a mistake." 

" A mistake, sir !" exclaimed the barrister, 
fiercely, advancing towards him. 

There was the sound of footsteps in the 
passage. Mr. Tavarne, still facing Mr. Dobbs, 
closed the door and stood before it. 

" Have a care, sir," he continued, threaten- 
ingly. '' What does this intrusion mean ? 
Explain it ; do you know me ?" 

In his own agitation, perhaps, Mr. Dobbs 
did not notice that of his interrogator ; it did 
not strike him as being strange that Mr. 
Tavarne should ask him such a question as 
the last one. 

" No, I do not," the clergyman hastened to 
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answer; a curious answer, considering that 
he had been introduced to Mr. Tavame, and 
had dined at the same table with him the 
night before. " I have made a mistake, sir," 
stammered Mr. Dobbs, upon whom the bar- 
rister's eyes were still riveted. " I have mis- 
taken your room for mine. I beg your pardon, 
I am sure." 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door, and the major's cheery voice was heard, 
asking if he might enter. Mr. Tavarne threw 
the door open. 

" What !" exclaimed the major, not a little 
surprised at seeing Mr. Dobbs in his brother's 
room. "You two up already? I told the 
servants to give you till nine o'clock. I have 
come to see if you wanted anything. Here 
are some letters for you, Henry." 

" Mr. — ar — Dobbs has forgotten which is 
his own room," said the barrister, coughing. 
" He entered mine by — ar— by mistake." 

" I am extremely sorry ; I beg your pardon, 
I am sure," replied Mr. Dobbs, humbly. 

" Oh — ar — say no more about it, pray," 
begged the barrister, loftily. 

" Here is Evans with your hot water, 
Henry," said the major, as that domestic 
entered the room. " Breakfast will be ready 
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in half an hour. Come, Mr. Dobbs, I'll show 
you your room." 

Mr. Tavarne heaved a sigh of relief as the 
door closed upon his brother and Mr. Dobbs. 
He looked at the letters which the major had 
given him — amongst them was one from 
Mervyn. He seated himself — opened his ne- 
phew's letter, and read. 



" Dear Uncle, — Pray don't think me rude 
or unkind for having been out this morning 
when you went away. I had not the least 
idea of your intention to go down to Castle 
Tavarne, or I should most certainly have re- 
mained here to wish you hon voyage. As it 
was, I was breakfasting with a friend. 1 
received the note which you left for me, and I 
shall have great pleasure in availing myself 
of your kind proposal that I should remain 
here, until my return to Oxford. 

" In haste, to save the post, 

'^ I am your affectionate nephew, 

^'Mervyn Tavarne." 

'' In haste ; yes, he is always in haste when 
he writes to me," the barrister muttered. 
"What is this? P. TO.; a postscript." 

Mr. Tavarne turned over a page and read : 
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" P.S. The friend with whom I breakfasted 
this morning is going down to Castle Tavarne 
to-morrow, to spend a quiet fortnight there. 
He is an excellent fellow, and I am sure that 
you will like him. He is a Christ Church man, 
and his name is Edward Alleyne." 

Mr. Tavarne gave a great start as he read 
the last line. Again and again he perused 
the postscript, as though he would fain dis- 
cover that he had read the words thereof in- 
correctly. His brow knitted itself into a deep 
frown as he read, and when Evans left the 
room, he sprang up and paced the chamber, 
seemingly lost in gloomy cogitation. For 
fully ten minutes he strode up and down the 
room; then, gradually, the frown cleared off 
his brow, and he proceeded slowly to com- 
plete his dressing. It took him a very long 
time, that morning, to dress himself. There 
were, however, no signs of perturbation in his 
manner when he entered the breakfast-room, 
and made his apology for being so late. Mr. 
Dobbs was not there; he had finished his 
breakfast and left Castle Tavarne. Before he 
came down-stairs, Mr. Tavarne had seen the 
clergyman tak^ his departure. 

" You will, I am sure, forgive me, my dear 
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— ar — Annie," the barrister said, touching his 
sister-in-law's forehead with his lips. " I have 
had important letters, this morning, hence, 
my — ar — my guiltiness in being so late for 
breakfast — ar — unpleasant letters, I am sorry 
to say. I am afraid that I may have to 
return to town, to-morrow. Very — ar — sorry. 
We professional men, you know, are slaves — 
yes, slaves — no — ar — options for us." 

This declaration of the barrister's intentions 
produced a chorus of remonstrances from all. 
No ; they could not and would not permit him 
to depart so soon after his arrival. No matter 
what his business might be, they must compel 
him to postpone it. 

Mr. Tavarne smiled sadly. He could hold 
out no assurance of his remaining over the 
morrow. Pleasure must be — ar — subordi- 
nated to business. Still he trusted that it 
might not be absolutely necessary to — ar — 
tear himself away ; he hoped that he might 
not receive the summons back to to^vn, 
which he expected the next morning; and he 
promised that, should it be in his power to 
remain, he would do so, even at considerable 
^ — ar — sacrifice of his interests; with which 
promise the major and his wife were fain to 
be contented. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GRAVE DOUBTS. 



^' We have had a letter from Mervyn, this 
morning, Henry," said the major, addressing 
his brother. " A friend of his is coming down 
here, to-day, to spend a fortnight with us. 
His name is AUeyne. Do you know himV" 

" No, I do not," the barrister answered, 
slowly. "Who is he?" 

"He is a college friend of Mervyn's. We 
have often heard of him from Mervyn, but 
have never seen him. We shall be glad to do 
so, for, according to Mervyn, it appears that 
we are under very great obligations to Mr. 
Alleyne; he probably saved Mervyn's life, 
once, when bathing." 

" Ar — yes — that was an obligation, indeed," 
said the barrister. 

" Mervyn never mentioned that fact to me 
before," the major added, a little regretfully. 

VOL I. M 
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" Sons do not tell their parents — ar — every-^ 
thing," observed the barrister, with a peculiar 
smile. 

" Dear boy !' exclaimed Mrs. Tavarne. " I 
can understand his reason. He knew how 
anxious it would make us to hear that he had 
been in danger, even though the danger had 
long since passed. But you must have met 
Mr. Alleyne at Oxford, Louisa dear — did you 
not?" 

" Yes, aunty ; and I heard all about the 
rescue ; Mervyn told me of it when intro- 
ducing Mr. Alleyne to me." 

" Ar — what kind of a man is this Mr. 
Alleyne ?" the barrister asked, 

" He seemed a very nice fellow ; he was 
very attentive to Hester and me — and " 

At this moment Miss Tavarne made her 
appearance, dressed in a most elaborate morn- 
ing costume. Her entrance put a stop to 
Louisa's account of Alleyne. 

" Oh ! you dear things," Miss Tavarne 
cried, " I am so late ; can you forgive me ? 
I was so dreadfully tired after the fearful 
fatigues of yesterday, that I overslept myself. 
Annie, love, how charmingly well you are 
looking. Herbert, darling, give your Hester 
a kiss. And how are you, you dear, sweet 
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boy?" she added, embracing the barrister^, 
who manifested some impatience at the fervour 
of her salutation, and bade her gi^t her break- 
fast and not bother him. 

" Bother you, you impatient boy !" she ex- 
claimed, in sorrow, at the rebuff. '' But I 
am not the last. Oh I I am so glad I Dear 
Mr. Dobbs is not here, yet." 
Z "Dear Mr. Dobbs has had breakfast and 
taken his departure, half an hour ago," said. 
Louisa. 

"Gone!" cried Miss Tavarne, in dismay. 
" Then all the time and care that I have de- 
voted to my toilette this morning has beeii^^ 
wasted. Oh, Herbert, you darling, you ought 
not to have let him go." 

" But he would go, Hester ; yes, there was- 
no help for it," replied the major, laughing 
at his sister's look of regret. 

"Poor dear man," sighed Miss Tavarne, 
seating herself at the table, by the side of the 
barrister. " How dreadfully disappointed he 
must have been at having to go without seeing; 
me ; yes, he must have been." 

Mr. Tavarne paused in the act of raising 
his cup to his lips. " Have you any grounds- 
for that — ar — surmise, Hester?" he asked, 
sarcastically. 

M 2 
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" Grounds ! you dear, matter-of-fact boy," 
laughed his sister. " Of course he must be 
dreadfully disappointed. He is so fond of 
me, bless him !" And with a little, languishing 
sigh, Miss Tavarne proceeded to devote her 
attention to the good things before her. 

'*Well, Hester," said Louisa, "you will 
have an opportunity of consoling yourself 
for the loss of Mr. Dobbs. Mr. Alleyne — 
you remember him — he was so attentive to 
you at Oxford — he is coming down here, 
to-night." 

" What? Mr. Alleyne !" cried Miss Tavarne, 
joyously. " Oh I no ; it cannot be." 

''Really, Hester," complained the barrister, 
" you should not make such — ar — unfounded 
assertions. Eat your breakfast." 

" You impatient darling !" exclaimed Miss 
Tavarne, playfully tapping her brother's cheek. 
" Oh ! I am so glad that he is coming. He is 
such an admirer of mine ! I wonder how he 
knew that I was here." 

The barrister gave an angry cough to clear 
his throat for the reprehension of his sister, 
but the major interrupted him before he could 
commence his lecture. 

" Of course, Henrj'-, everybody admires 
Hester. Yes, Hester, Mr. Alleyne is coming 
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down to-night. Mervyn sends him as a sub- 
stitute for himself. He is going to spend a 
fortnight here." 

"Ah! poor, dear Mervyn," sighed Miss 
Tavame. " How I wish he vrere with us now. 
He is such a darling ; but he is a rash boy, so 
headstrong and impetuous ; he takes after his 
naughty uncle, I fear ;" — this with another as- 
sault upon the barrister's cheek — " but I love 
him savery dearly. Oh! yes, do I not, Louisa?" 

" Of course, Hester," replied that young 
lady. 

'^ I have done so much for him — and would 
do so much more for him, if I could," con- 
tinued Miss Tavarne, more seriously. " I fear, 
though, that he does not appreciate his only 
aunt at her proper value ; poor, foolish boy I 
Oh ! if he but knew how I love him, I'm 
sure that he could not sleep at night. But, 
about Mr. AUeyne — do you know him, 
Henry ?" 

" No," replied the barrister, curtly. 

" Not know him ?" exclaimed Miss Tavarne. 

" I have said that I do not," said the bar- 
rister, impatiently, " I never heard the — ar — 
the name before." 

"Ah! he is such a nice fellow; I know 
that you will like him," Miss Tavarne cried. 
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" He is a darling, and I declare that I myself 
am quite in love with him." 

" Really, Hester," said the barrister, very 
much annoyed, " this — ar — this affectation in 
one of your — yes — ^your years " 

^^ My years, you sweet boy," protested his 
«ister. 

" Yes — ar — ^your years," continued the bar- 
rister, rising from the table — "we all know 
that you are not a — ar — not a chicken — ^it is 
-quite, yes, quite ridiculous." 

Miss Tavarne Was about to make an indig- 
nant reply to her brother, when the major 
interposed, and stopped her by proposing to 
the barrister that, as they had finished break- 
fest, they should leave the ladies to themselves 
and go out to have a look at the place. The 
barrister consenting, the brothers quitted the 
room together. 

"Then you know nothing of Mr. — ar — 
Alleyne ?" asked the barrister, as they were 
walking towards the stables. 

" Nothing, beyond the facts of which you 
yourself have heard. Of course, the service 
that he rendered Mervyn puts us under great 
obligations to him. I wish, though, that I 
had heard of this before," the major added, 
regretfully. 
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" Ar — of course," responded Mr, Tavarne. 

They walked on in silence for some little 
way. Suddenly the barrister turned towards 
his brother, and observed : 

"There are some very — ar — wild fellows 
tit Oxford, Herbert." 

*'Do you know anything of Mr. Alleyne, 
Henry?" asked the major, quickly. 

^'I? oh I nothing. I was speaking— ar— 
generally. Christ Church has the reputation 
of being — ar — ^fast — yes, fast is the word, I 
believe." 

"But Mervyn isn't in a' fast set," said 
the. major, anxiously regarding his brother. 
^'Have you any reason to think the con- 
trary?" 

" No ; I have no reason for presuming the 
— ar — contrary," replied the barrister, very 
deliberately. " I merely observed that there 
are wild young fellows there. Are you never 
— ^ar — anxious about Mervyn ?" 

" Never — at least, until lately, I never had 
the least cause to be. Tell me, Henry"— here 
the major stopped short, and, laying his hand 
upon his brother's arm, looked appealingly 
into his face — "have you any idea why 
Mervyn remains in town, instead of coming 
home ? I cannot help thinking that you know 
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his motive ; if you do, pray tell me. Have 
you any reason to think that anything un- 
pleasant detains him in London?" 

Mr. Tavarne's eyes did not meet his bro- 
ther's as he answered : 

" Does not such a good son confide fully in 
his — ar — ^father ?" 

" Until the last few days, I thought that 
Mervyn had not a thought that he could hesi- 
tate to confide to me," replied the major, 
speaking quickly and earnestly. " Listen, 
Henry, this is the state of the case. Mervyn 
was to have accompanied Hester and Louisa 
down here. The day before yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from him saying that he thought 
that it would be for the best that he shouH 
remain in London until his return to Oxfords 
That letter distressed me beyond expression, 
for, from the style of its contents I could not 
help thinking that something ill had befallen 
Mervyn. I wrote to him by return of post 
begging him to tell me the why and wherefore 
of his change of plans. Jn reply came thi» 
telegram — ^read it." 

The barrister did so and returned it to bis 
brother, without comment. 

"This morning," continued the major, /^I 
have received the promised letter. Here it is 
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— let me read you an extract : ^ Something 
very unpleasant occurred a short time ago, in 
consequence of which I feel that I ought not 
to return to Castle Tavarne yet awhile. I 
cannot write about it, but I have explained 
every particular to Alleyne and he will tell 
you all about the matter, and then, my dear 
father, I trust that you will approve the course 
that I am pursuing.' " 

"What does he say about his — ar — 
friend?" 

" This — ^ Alleyne, of whom you have often 
heard me speak, is in town now ; he has been 
reading hard for his degree, and is in want of 
change of air. I have begged him to pay you 
a visit for a fortnight, and he has accepted 
the invitation, on condition that he may be 
permitted to continue his reading. I know 
that you will gladly welcome him as a friend 
of mine, and I have only to tell you that he 
probably saved me from drowning, at the 
risk of his own life, once, to insure for him 
the warmest of welcomes from you. He is 
an excellent fellow — whose praises need not 
be sung — ^moreover, it is solely from a wish 
to oblige me that he is going to pay you this 
visit.' Then comes what I have already read 
to you. What do you think of it ?" 
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"There is something of-^— ar — ^mystery in 
the affair," the barrister replied, solemnly 
«haking his head. 

"Do you know anything of the mystery, 
Henry ?" 

" I ? No ; I hate — ar — mysteries." 

" Tell me, Henry ; have you any reason to 
suppose that Mervyn is in any difficulty?" 
the major asked, anxiously. 

Mr. Tavarne shook his head still more 
solemnly, but said nothing. His silence, of 
course, increased his brother's fears. 

"But you have read the telegram," the 
major said. " In that Mervyn denies that he 
is in any scrape." 

"Ar — ^yes; of course he would deny it," 
said Mr. Tavarne. 

" If I thought " cried the major, smiting 

his heavy stick upon the ground; "but no, 
by George! I cannot think it. If Mervyn 
deliberately deceived me it would — ^it would 
break my heart. Tell me frankly, Henry, do 
jou know anything to Mervyn's discredit? 
Do you suspect anything ?" 

"My dear Herbert," replied the barrister, 
with seeming frankness, " I have not ventured 
to express any — ar — suspicions ; you must 
not suppose that I can have any. Mervyn 
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does not make me his — ar — confidant. I know 
nothing of his doings. He may have done 
something a little — ar — ^yes, a little wild, for 
anything that I positively know. Young 
blood, you know, is — ar — wild ; the blood of 
our family is wild. Think of our father. I 
know nothing — ar — ^positively against Mervyn, 
and I must decline to discuss suspicions." 

The substance of this speech was far from 
reassuring, as the major felt. It seemed evi- 
dent that the barrister knew more than he 
would tell. 

^^ Have you any suspicions, Henry ?" the 
major asked, passionately. 

^^ I do not — ^ar — say so," was the cautious 
reply. " I merely decline to discuss the pro- 
bability of Mervyn's having committed a — 
yes, a folly, without any — ar — data to go 
upon. Let us proceed to the inspection of 
your stables." 

The major led the way to the stables, feel- 
ing sadder at heart than he had done for 
many a long year. Although the barrister 
had disclaimed knowledge of any fact pre- 
judicial to Mervyn, still, from the manner in 
which he had done so, and from a something 
in the tone of his voice, the major could not 
help suspecting that his brother knew more 
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than he cared to divulge to him. Finding, 
however, that his brother was determined not 
to reveal any knowledge that he might have 
of Mervyn's errors, the major forebore to 
question him further upon the subject. 

The behaviour of Mervyn was as great a 
mystery to the barrister as it was to the 
worthy major, nor could the former at all 
satisfactorily account for his nephew's deter- 
mination to remain in town. That Mervyn 
was at enmity with his aunt, the barrister sus- 
pected from their demeanour towards each 
other ; he had not been able to verify his 
suspicions, though, nor to ascertain the actual 
cause of their quarrel. He had asked his 
sister how it was that she and Mervyn were 
on unfriendly terms, and Miss Tavarne had 
strenuously protested that such was not the 
case. 

" What ! I on unfriendly terms with dear, 
sweet Mervyn ? " she had exclaimed, ve- 
hemently. " Really, you darling, you arc 
quite mistaken. Dear, sweet boy ! I love 
him far too well to quarrel with him. Mervyn 
may have some unkind thoughts of me ; he 
may not like me to advise him for his good, 
for he is a dear, headstrong fellow ; but I 
am certain that he loves me in his heart of 
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hearts, and I am sure that I can never cease 
to love him and to do all in my power for 
him. And for you to think that he and I 
could quarrel I oh ! really Henry, you darling, 
it was too absurd of you." 

Mr. Tavarne was unconvinced, but he had 
his own reasons for not questioning Mervyn 
upon the subject, and that young gentleman 
had not taken his uncle into his confidence. 
Still, a simple quarrel with Hester could not 
have effected so great a change as that which 
had taken place in Mervyn ; no, that change 
must be accounted for by something of graver 
moment. Why should Mervyn brood over a 
quarrel with his aunt ? Everybody had quar- 
relled with Miss Tavarne ; but nobody ever 
laid such quarrels to heart. Their too frequent 
occurrence had blunted their stings. To do 
Miss Tavarne justice, she was utterly incapable 
of cherishing enmity for more than a few days. 
She had a most convenient habit, too, of for- 
getting all causes of complaint that she herself 
might have given. She give cause of com- 
plaint ? she provoke a quarrel ? oh I dear, no. 
In spite of the unkind thoughts that her 
friends might have had concerning her — ^not- 
withstanding the cruel things that they might 
have said to her or of her, her heart must 
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ever be full of love for them. She had for- 
gotten, as she had forgiven, all their unkind- 
nesses towards herself ; her only desire was that 
she might still be permitted to manifest her 
love towards them; her only wish was to be 
understood and justly appreciated by them,, 
and to have it known how dearly she loved 
them, and how miserable it made her to be 
suspected of cherishing evil thoughts against 
those for whom her heart was brimming over 
with affection. 

Tears were never wanting to add due force 
to these and such like protestations. Tears, 
as the major said, were Miss Tavame's cavalry: 
they completed the rout of the enemy shaken 
by the onslaughts of her artillery and infantry 
— her assurances and protestations. Long 
practice had made Miss Tavarne skilful in the 
handling of her forces. She would open the 
battle of reconciliation with her artillery, under 
cover of which she would move up her in- 
fantry. Then would the battle rage furiously, 
for her enemies were generally entrenched in 
strong positions. When, however, did un- 
daunted perseverance fail to carry the day? 
Under her steady attack, her enemies would 
become demoralised; would hesitate, waver, 
and quit their entrenchments. Swoop ! down 
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upon them would pour her cavalry, putting 
them to flight, reducing them to surrender at 
any price. It was absurd to suppose that 
Mervyn could carry on hostilities for any 
time against so skilful a general. No; it 
could be no mere quarrel with her that 
clouded his brow with care. There must be 
some other cause for Mervyn's gloominess, in 
the background; what that cause could be 
Mr. Tavame could only guess. Mervyn had 
most probably got into some scrape, the parti- 
culars of which Mr. Tavarne had no great 
desire to learn, since, had he done so, it might 
have been incumbent upon him to have extri- 
cated his nephew from it, and the barrister 
had his own reason for not wishing to do 
that. 

At first, the major felt a little hurt by his 
brother's reticence upon the subject nearest 
his heart, but that feeling wore off as he re- 
flected upon the matter, and considered that, 
after all, his brother was probably actuated 
by none but the most amiable motives in re- 
fusing to discuss the question of Mervyn's 
behaviour. The major's heart, too, smote him 
with the thought that his brother was more 
just towards Mervyn than he himself was. 
Why should he doubt his boy.'s veracity and 
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Heaven might vouchsafe to his son the means- 
of completing the labour for which he himself 
had lived— which aspiration the barrister lis- 
tened to in silence. 

Returning to Castle Tavarne, the major, at 
his brother s request, entered into a full ex- 
planation of ways and means, from which it 
appeared that no less a sum than fifty thou- 
sand pounds would suffice for the repurchase 
of the lost lands. This led the barrister to- 
inveigh bitterly against what. he called the 
sinful madness of his father. 

"And yet," he said, apologetically, "per- 
haps our father was not altogether to — ar — 
blame. He might have been mad ; yes, mad. 
Madness, you know, is — ar — ^hereditary. A 
maniac is not a responsible being; he cannot 
help the — ^ar — ^the taint in his blood. Our 
unhappy father might have inherited his mad* 
ness — ar — ^yes, although we know not how. 
If so, he was less — ar— culpable than we sup- 
pose. What says the poet about expelling 
nature with a — ^yes, with a pitchfork? Still 
it wiU recur. Let us thank — ar — Heaven 
that we have escaped the taint, Herbert. Let 
us pray that no member of our family may 
ever — ar — experience it." 

VOL. I. N 
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A prayer in which the major joined with 
^11 his soul. 

Then the barrister proceeded to enlighten 

Tiis brother upon his own worldly position. 

For years fortune had smiled upon him ; his 

speculations had invariably been successful ; 

could success purchase happiness, how happy 

::a'man would he be! But last week he had 

received ten thousand pounds, money which 

had been paid off a mortgage. That money 

he had invested, at once, in foreign bonds, 

which had immediately taken a great leap 

^ipwards — making him a thousand pounds 

richer in four days. And so it had invariably 

been ; his money had gone on increasing year 

i>y year, until he had become a very rich man. 

But, alas! he was getting old now, and his 

Aealth was breaking fast. He had outlived 

•affection ; such affection, at least, as that with 

^hich the major was blessed. Excitement no 

longer possessed the slightest charm for him. 

In his old age he was without an object worth 

"living for, and his very wealth served but to 

aggravate his loneliness. He had, however, 

formed a certain design which might bring him 

.amusement, if it could not secure him bappi- 

mess. He would retire altogether from his 

profession and buy a good estate, somewhere 
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in the country, and on it he might hope to 
spend his declining days in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

The major listened to his brother's tale 
in silence— only interrupting him when he 
claimed for himself an age or infirmity that 
his listener would not admit that he laboured 
under. 

" Alas !" thought "the unselfish old soldier, 
*'what a thousand pities it is that poor Henry's 
wife died. His heart is with her in the tomb. 
Were she but alive, how happy a man my 
brother would be now. Poor Henry !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE AMBASSADOR. 

At last arrived the hour for which the 
major and his wife had so earnestly longed. 
The dog-cart, which had been sent to the 
station to meet AUeyne, had returned, bring- 
ing the expected visitor. The major was on 
the hall steps, anxious to welcome the pre- 
server of his son. Mrs. Tavarne, too, was 
there, not a whit less anxious to behold 
Alleyne than was her husband, for the good 
lady was one who believed in first impres- 
sions, and was fully persuaded of her ability 
to read the character of a stranger at a glance. 
Her first impressions of Alleyne were remark- 
ably favourable. He sprang lightly from the 
dog-cart, eager to grasp the hand that the 
major had extended towards him, and in a 
few courteous words assured his host of the 
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sincerity of his pleasure in visiting Castle Ta- 
varne. Introduced to Mrs. Tavarne, he bowed 
gracefully, and kissed her hand, saying as he 
did so, in acknowledgment of her words of 
welcome : 

" Mervyn is a very dear friend of mine. It 
is a great happiness for me to know those 
whom he loves so dearly." 

There was an earnestness in the young 
man's tone, a tenderness in the glance of his 
dark eyes, as they met hers, that went straight 
to Mrs. Tavarne's heart. 

"And is Mervyn quite well ?" she asked, 
with an accent of anxiety upon the « quite" 
that did not escape Alleyne. 

^*In every respect, save his absence from 
home," Alleyne replied, with a reassuring 
smile. "I am charged to deliver his best 
love to you and his father, and to assure you 
of his well-being." 

" Oh ! dear Mr. Alleyne," cried Miss Ta- 
varne, suddenly appearing upon the scene; 
^^ this is such a pleasure ; I — I mean we — have 
^11 been dying with anxiety on your account. 
Those horrid trains. Oh I they are so fright- 
fully dangerous. We feared that you might 
have met with an accident." Miss Tavarne 
gave one of her peculiar little shudders at the 
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recollection of their fears, and then held out 
her hand to Alleyne, palm downwards, but 
AUeyne did not kiss it. 

"I grieve to think that I have been the 
cause of such anxiety," he replied, seriously. 

Then the major took his guest by the arm, 
and led him up-stairs to the room prepared for 
him, where he left him to the care of Evans. 

"He has come, Louisa, dear," cried Miss 
Tavame, entering the drawing-room with her 
sister - in - law. Oh ! isn't he a darling, 
Annie ?" 

Louisa was looking over a scrap-book as 
the two ladies came into the room. The bar- 
rister was standing in front of the fire, with 
his hands under his coat-tails. There was an 
ugly scowl upon his face, for which Mrs. Ta- 
varne could not account. She fancied that 
he had been quarrelling with Louisa. Such,, 
however, was not the case. He had not ad* 
dressed a word to her since they had been left 
alone together. He now gave an ominous 
hem to clear his throat, and exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

" Ar — ^really, Hester, there is a line beyond 
which no lady should — ar — step, if she wishes 
to preserve her — ar — yes, her self-respects 
You step beyond it when you call this Mr, 
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Alleyne — a perfect stranger to you — a — ar — 
yes, a darling." 

"But he isn't a perfect stranger, you sweet 
boy," cried Miss Tavarne. " He isn't, is he,- 
Louisa ? We knew him very well at Oxford. 
He was most attentive to me there, was he 
not, Louisa ?" 

"A — yes, a stranger, whom you met at 
some ball or other," continued the barrister,, 
warmly ; "it is — ar — yes, it is indelicate." 

" But, you darling," protested Miss Tavarne;. 
" he is not a stranger at all. Why, Louisa and 
I lunched in his rooms twice — such elegant 
little dejeuners he gave us — and altogether he 
was most kind and attentive to me — or, rather, 
I should say, to us, wasn't he, Louisa ?" 

" Mr. Alleyne was very kind to us,"* 
affirmed Louisa. 

" Ar — " continued Mr. Tavarne, " it would 
be well if you were more prudent in forming: 
acquaintances, Hester." 

" Mr. Alleyne is a great friend of Mervyn's,"' 
quietly observed Mrs. Tavarne. 

"Young men are so — ar — so careless in 
forming acquaintances," objected the barrister. 

" Now, you dear, sweet boy, don't be un- 
kind," pleaded Miss Tavarne. " It was Mer*^ 
vyn who introduced Mr. Alleyne to us." 
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.. "I know it was," replied the barrister, 
sharply. 

'' As far as I can judge, Mr. AUeyne seems 
a very desirable friend," said Mrs. Tavarne, 
who was not a little displeased by her brother- 
in-law's manner. 

"Yes; isn't he, Annie, dear?" exclaimed 
Miss Tavarne, rejoicing at the succour afforded 
her. " Isn't he a handsome fellow, too ? 
Such a lovely complexion, and such eyes. 
Oh ! he is a duck, that he is." 

This opinion of his sister's did not tend to 
mollify Mr. Tavarne, who, muttering some- 
thing decidedly uncomplimentary to maiden 
ladies of five-and-fifty years, turned his back 
upon her, and gazed into the fire. 

" Dear Mervyn must have told him that I 
was here," continued Miss Tavarne. "You 
know, Annie, dear — or, rather, you don't 
know — ^that I invited Mr. AUeyne to pay me 
a visit at Torquay." 

At this the barrister faced round sharply. 

" It was — ar — grossly " he began ; but 

as he was speaking, it occurred to him that his 
words would only be wasted, so he turned 
round again, and resumed his gaze at the 
fixe. 

" Mervyn was very anxious that we should 
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know Mr. Alleyne," observed Mrs. Tavarne, 
addressing Louisa. 

"And Mr. Alleyne must have been equally 
anxious to know you and uncle, aunty. Mer- 
vyn is always singing your praises." 

At this instant the major entered the 
room. 

"Well, Herbert," asked the barrister, "what 
do you think of this — ar — this friend of your 
son's?" 

"He seems a very nice fellow; he's a fine 
fellow, too ; I like his looks," the major re- 
plied, heartily. 

" Do you know, uncle," said Louisa, gravely, 
" we have just discovered the true reason of 
Mr. Alley ne's visit down here." 

" Indeed I" the major exclaimed, glancing 
at his wife. 

" Yes ; he is most desperately in love with 
Hester." 

" Oh ! you dear, sweet thing," protested 
Miss Tavarne, with a little shriek. "How can 
you think such a thing ?" 

" But he is, and you know it, Hester," con- 
tinned Louisa, her eyes sparkling with fun. 
" Now, confess that you have reason to sup- 
pose that he is very fond of you." 

"You darling," Miss Tavarne exclaimed, 
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earnestly. " Mr. Alley ne has paid me atten- 
tion, I own, but as for anything else — oh, no,, 
really — I cannot suppose " 

" You see, uncle, that I am right," laughed 
Louisa. 

" By George, it is a case," cried the major, 
" I must ask him his intentions — mustn't we, 
Henry? We can't allow Hester's affections 
to be trifled with by anybody, can we ?" 

" Sucl\ — ar — such folly in one so old," ex* 
claimed the barrister, testily. "It is — 
ar " 

" Indeed, Henry," interrupted Miss Tavarne, 
indignantly, " I am not so old. It is most 
unkind of you to be always throwing my age 
in my teeth. I am sure that I feel as young 
as ever I did ; and as for my looks — well, I 
know that I look young enough — much 
younger than Annie, who is only forty-three. 
Why, Louisa and I are often taken for sisters. 
As for Mr. Alleyne, there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in his admiring me ; can I help his 
doing so ? I am sure that I have had offers 
from many men quite as young and as good- 
looking as he is." 

" Perhaps — ar — ^fifty years ago," sneered 
the barrister. 

This surmise, which implied that Miss Ta- 
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varne must be of an age considerably more 
advanced than that which she had actually 
attained, elicited an indignant remonstrance 
from the fair spinster, and an appeal to Mrs. 
Tavarne, as to whether any one could, by any 
possibility, take her for fifty years of age* 
Mrs. Tavarne, however, between whom and 
the spinster not much love was lost, had 
been nettled by her sister-in-law's assertion aa 
to their relative juvenility, so was about the 
worst person to whom Hester could have ap- 
pealed. 

" Well, if you ask me, Hester," she replied^ 
gravely, after a few seconds' consideration, " I 
must say that you do look your full age." 

Miss Tavarne uttered a shriek of dismay. 
" Oh ! Annie, how can you say such a thing?" 
she asked, plaintively. 

"But you know that your complexion is 
rather good," Mrs. Tavarne continued. "Then^ 
again, your maid is very clever; so I must 
confess that there are times when you do not 
look more than — more than " 

" What ?" exclaimed Miss Tavarne, eagerly^ 
as her sister-in-law paused. 

"Fifty, my dear," concluded Mrs. Ta- 
varne. 

'Neath this blow Miss Tavarne collapsed* 
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Her horror and indignation overcame her, 
and she fell back in her chair with a cry of 
anger. 

The entrance of AUeyne put an end to this 
conversation, and, in some measure, restored 
Miss Tavarne's drooping spirits. Alleyne 
greeted Louisa, and then the major took him 
by the arm and led him up to Mr. Tavame. 
The barrister's salutation, upon being intro- 
duced to the young man, was a remarkable 
one. For a second, he gazed almost rudely, 
as the major thought, into AUeyne's face, 
then, without saying a word, he bowed very 
slightly to him, and turned his back upon the 
company once more. His coldness towards 
Alleyne was painfully noticeable, as all felt. 
Miss Tavarne declared, subsequently, that her 
brother had taken a dislike to the dear man, 
solely in consequence of the dear man's ad- 
miration for herself. 

Then the major, still retaining Alleyne's 
arm, conducted him to the dining-room, apolo- 
gising for not having waited dinner for him. 
Alleyne assured his host that, so far from 
apologies being necessary, the major deserved 
his best thanks for having saved him from 
the guilt of being the cause of the postpone- 
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ment of the dinner, and possible ruin of the 
appetites of so many others. 

Anxious as he was to hear all about Mer- 
vyn, the major forebore to ask any ques- 
tions about his son until his guest had finished 
his dinner. Before that consummation, Mrs. 
Tavarne had slipped out of the drawing-room, 
and joined her husband. Dessert was, at last, 
placed upon the table, and the servants with- 
drew from the room, and then Mrs. Tavarne 
proceeded to unburden her mind. 

"We are very anxious about Mervjna, Mr. 
Alleyne," she said, with a look that besought 
him whom she addressed to conceal nothing 
from her. 

"Mervyn feared that you were," replied 
Alley ne. " I rejoice to be able to tell you 
that you have not the slightest cause for 
anxiety, still less for fear." 

" Has Mervyn got into any difficulty ?" 
asked the major. 

" No ; on the contrary, he has got out of 
one* I can assure you that he has been 
actuated by a most proper sense of duty in 
all that he has done. I am, as you know, 
commissioned to tell you everything, with- 
out the least reserve. To be brief, he has 
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quarrelled with his aunt and cousin, and that 
being the case, he thought that it would be 
wrong of him to come here whilst they were 
your guests. He may have been mistaken, 
but he has acted conscientiously." 

" And is that all ?" asked the major, with a 
great sigh of relief. 

" It is, in substance." 

"Foolish boy!" exclaimed Mrs. Tavame, 
fondly; "but why did he not write to his 
father or me and explain everything?" 

AUeyne smiled very pleasantly as he an- 
swered : 

" He thought that his mother was so fond 
of him that she would make his quarrel hers, 
and he had no wish that the unfortunate mis- 
understanding should go any further." 

" By George ! it was sensible of the boy to 
think that," exclaimed the major, regarding 
his wife affectionately. " She spoils him, Mr, 
AUeyne —yes, she knows it ; but why did not 
Mervyn write to me ?" 

"Well, he suspects that you have no secrets 
from Mrs. Tavame." 

"Dear Mervyn I" said Mrs. Tavarne,- in. 
accents of deep maternal love. 

The major pulled his chair closer to Al- 
leyne's. How happy the old soldier felt now 1 
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It seemed to him as though he had known 
AUeyne all his life, instead of scarcely one 
hour. 

" Now, let us hear all about the quarrel," 
he said. 

'' It arose at a party • Miss Tavarne, it ap- 
pears, did not succeed in getting any partners, 
and, being passionately fond of dancing, felt 
very much aggrieved in consequence." 

" Ridiculous old creature," ejaculated Mrs. 
Tavarne. 

" She accused Merv}^! of neglecting her. 
He denied the charge; Miss Tavarne flew 
into a passion and left the party, in high 
dudgeon. Mervyn followed her, and a great 
altercation ensued between them. Mervyn 
says that his aunt insulted him in the most 
flagrant manner, bringing the most frightful 
accusations against him. He, of course, is 
very much hurt, and has, in consequence, 
determined to have nothing more to say to 
his aunt for some time to come." 

" I am really ashamed of Hester," began 
Mrs. Tavarne, indignantly. 

"Tut-tut, my dear," interrupted her hus- 
band. " We know Hester ; she never means 
what she says. When she is in a temper she 
will say the most rash things; but she will 
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forget them the next minute. What accusa- 
tions did she bring against Mervyn ?" 

" She accounted for his bad taste in not 
asking her to dance by supposing — a most 
unjustifiable supposition — that he had imbibed 
a little more than was good for him that 
evening." 

"What, Mervyn ? What a monstrous accu- 
sation," cried Mrs. Tavarne. 

" Mervyn denies it, of course ?" interroga- 
tively affirmed the major. 

"Most certainly," replied AUeyne. "My 
sister happened to be his last partner, and 
from her version of the scene — ^I am sorry to 
say that there was quite a scene at the party 
— I have not the slightest doubt that Miss 
Tavarne was altogether in the wrong." 

" Of course she was," exclaimed Mrs. Ta- 
varne, positively. " What I Mervyn so far 
forget himself as to get tipsy ? The thing is 
impossible. I shaU never forgive her— no, 
never." 

" That, my dear Mrs. Tavarne, is the reason 
why Mervyn has not written to explain the 
affair to you. He knew that his letter would 
lead to a quarrel between you and your guest." 

"Yes, she is our guest; remember that, 
Annie," said the major. 
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" And, as Mervyn truly observes," continued 
Alleyne, " what good can a further quarrel 
effect ? Doubtless, his aunt is heartily sorry 
for what she did and said. It will be for the 
best to forget all about the affair, and to per- 
mit time to heal the breach now existing 
between Mervyn and Miss Tavarne." 

"But how came Mervyn to quarrel with 
Louisa?" asked Mrs. Tavame. "They have 
always been such good friends." 

"Mervyn is altogether to blame for that, 
as he himself confesses," replied Alleyne. 
"Miss Hardinge, not knowing the facts of the 
case — for she was not at the party — took her 
aunt's part, whereat, of course, Mervyn was 
very much annoyed ; hence arose their little 
difference." 

" Well, Mr. Alleyne, I am delighted to hear 
that matters are no worse," said the major. 
" Of course, though, all this is very much to 
be regretted. I can make every allowance for 
Mervyn's wounded feelings, but still it seems 
to me that he has acted foolishly in attaching 
such importance to his aunt's angry words. 
He ought to have known her better." 

" But, Herbert, consider the dear boy's pro- 
vocation," begged Mrs. Tavarne. "I think 
that his forbearance has been wonderful." 

VOL. I. 
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" I must say that I agree with your hus- 
band, Mrs. Tavame. When I first heard of the 
affair — it was yesterday morning — I blamed 
Mervyn for not having gone home at once. 
As matters stand, though, I think that you 
must give him credit for having acted with 
great consideration." 

"Yes, greatest consideration," chimed in 
Mrs. Tavarne. 

"He is perfectly willing to forget and to 
forgive everything," continued AUeyne ; " but 
he does not wish to lower his dignity by 
having to beg a reconciliation." 

" I will speak to Hester and Louisa about 
it," declared Mrs. Tavarne. 

"Pray do not," begged AUeyne. "Time, 
which heals all things, will, doubtless, heal 
this quarrel. It is Mervyn's earnest wish that 
it should be forgotten." 

" I always thought that Mervyn and Louisa 
were so fond of each other," mused Mrs. 
Tavarne. 

"Mervyn has the greatest regard for his 
cousin, I know," replied AUeyne; "in fact, 
he has told me that he looks upon her as a 
sister." 

" Now, my dear," said the major, " I shaU 
ask you to run away. I have one or two 
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more questions to ask Mr. AUeyne. We shall 
join you in the drawing-room presently, and 
you shall give us some tea." 

In obedience to her husband's wish, Mrs^ 
Tavarne arose, and having thanked Alle3me- 
for his kindness towards her son, and pro- 
mised him that she Avould not say a word to 
her sister-in-law or Louisa on the subject of 
his news, quitted the room. 

Alleyne closed the door after his hostess^ 
and reseated himself at the table. The major 
filled his own glass, pushed the bottle to 
Alleyne, and then proceeded to ask his ques- 
tions. 

"It is a most kind and friendly thing of 
you, Mr. Alleyne, to serve my son as you are 
doing. Believe me that I appreciate it most 
sincerely. But now — between ourselves — I am. 
an old fellow, and know that boys will be boys- 
at times, and will do foolish things ; is there- 
anything in connexion with this afiair that 
you did not like to speak of before my wife ?* 
AVas there any truth in my sister's accusation 
that Mervyn was — ^had taken more than was^ 
good for him ?" 

" Not the slightest," replied Alleyne, witk 
convincing earnestness. 

" I am glad to hear it ; most glad to hear 

o2 
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it. Mervyn is my only child, Mr. Alleyne — 
all my hopes are centred in him, and it would 
pain me — ^yes, grieve me to the heart's quick, 
if he were to go wrong in any way. You are 
his intimate friend, and I am happy to think 
that his welfare must be dear to you." 

Alleyne bowed his head in acknowledgment 
of the truth of the major's belief 

" Now, I know that young men do not like 
to tell tales of one another," the major went 
on ; " but I am going to ask you to answer 
me one question frankly and truly. Have you 
ever observed any tendency to wildness — or 
anything of that kind — in Mervyn ? I may 
assure you ^" 

Alleyne cut the major's assurance short. 

" I understand exactly what you mean. 
Major Tavarne," he said. " As one who has 
a great regard for Mervyn, I would co-operate 
with his father for his good, could I do so. I 
regard Mervyn as one of the most steady, up- 
right, and honourable men of my acquaint- 
ance, and, so far from deeming him wild, I 
protest that I have never known him commit 
any act of which you or anybody else could 
disapprove." 

The major's eyes shone with a suspicious 
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brightness at this praise of his son. He seized 
his guest's hand. 

" God bless you, my dear young friend l" 
he cried, earnestly. " You jsaved my son's life 
— ^yes, you did, Mervyn says so, and he should 
know. By your great kindness in this matter 
you have increased our obligation to you a 
thousandfold. If ever I can help you, in any 
way, promise me that you will demand that 
help as being yours by right." 

Protesting that the major over-estimated 
his services, AUeyne gave the required pro- 
mise, and declining to take any more wine, 
accompanied his host to the drawing-room. 

In spite of Mrs. Tavarne's promises to 
AUeyne, that she would not communicate her 
knowledge of the quarrel to others, the good 
lady had been unable to prevent herself from 
manifesting a certain coolness towards her 
sister-in-law, whence Miss Tavarne had at 
once guessed that Allcyne had revealed to his 
host and hostess that which she wished to 
remain a secret. Failing, however, to elicit 
anything from Mrs. Tavarne respecting the 
nature of Alleyne's communication, the fair 
spinster had very judiciously been paving the 
way for the battle which she feared was about 
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to ensue, by assuring everybody of the in- 
tensity of her affection for Mervyn, and her 
<leep regret that that dear, giddy boy should 
ifail to appreciate his true friends at their 
proper value; to all of which Mrs. Tavame 
listened in ominous silence. Miss Tavarne 
had all the talking to herself, for Louisa was 
reading a book, aild the barrister, gloomy and 
moody, was standing before the fire, in ex- 
:actly the same attitude that he had occupied 
:an hour before. 

Miss Tavarne. was heartily glad when the 
major and AUeyne entered the room; any- 
thing were preferable to the state of suspense 
in which she was. 

" Pray come here, dear Mr. Alleyne," she 
-cried, pointing to a chair beside hers. " Now 
tell me all about that sweet, naughty boy, 
Mervyn. Is he quite well? Did he send 
any message to me?" 

" Yes, he is quite well," Alleyne replied. 
*** He has taken to reading, you must know — 
he is going in for Moderations, at Christmas. 
He is quite a slave to his books, now; he 
thinks of nothing else, and, what is more, 
intends to think of nothing else." This last 
sentence was accompanied by a significant 
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glance that lifted a great weight off Miss 
Tavarne's mind. 

" Dear boy 1" she exclaimed, fondly. " I 
hope that he will not overwork himself. When 
you write to him, will you give him my 
fondest love, and tell him that I have forgiven 
him everything?" 

The last words were added in an under- 
tone for Alleyne's ear alone. He bowed, and 
assured Miss Tavarne that her pardon should 
be duly conveyed to Mervyn. 

" Had you a pleasant — ar — journey, Mr. 
Alleyne?" asked the barrister, with a seem- 
ing effort. 

" Very," replied Alley ne. " I did not 
know the line beyond Gloucester." 

" And is dear Mervyn coming down here?" 
inquired Miss Tavarne. 
. " Not before his return to Oxford," an- 
swered AUeyne, whereat Miss Tavarne, who 
was overjoyed to hear it, declared that she 
was most grievously distressed. 

The barrister had been hemming and corgh - 
ing, as if anxious to deliver himself of some 
speech. He now said : 

" Ar — ^I think that I know some members 
of your — ^ar — family, Mr. AUeyne." 
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" Indeed," AUejoie replied, quickly, and^ 
rising, he took up a position on the hearth- 
rug beside the speaker. 

" I thought that you did not know the 
name," observed Miss Tavarne. 

" I have — ar — ^remembered it," said the 
barrister, turning round and gazing into the 
fire. " Yes," he continued slowly, " it was an 
Irish family— ar— yes, it was ; am I right ?" 

" Not in supposing that my family is Irish." 

" Ar — indeed — relations perhaps settled 
there — ar — same name — County -Kildare." 

*^ Perhaps you are thinking of Allen, cele-^ 
brated for its bog," suggested Alley ne. " The 
names are a little similar — ^my name is often 
mispronounced Allen." 

" How droll of you, Henry, you sweet boy," 
laughed Miss Tavarne. 

" Ar — ^no, I am not," said the barrister, in 
tone of great annoyance. " Your family is not 
— ar — ^English, is it Mr. AUeyne ?" 

" Who can say truthfully that his family^ 
is English?" replied AUeyne. "Not a day 
passes without the influx of foreign blood 
into England. Given sufficient time, every 
family must lose nearly every drop of its 
original blood. Your family was not English^ 
originally, was it ?" 
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" It has been — ar — settled in England for 
some — ar — centuries. We may, thereforoy 
assume that it is — ^ar — ^English. Do your 
parents live in England, Mr. Alleyne ?" 

" They are dead," replied Alleyne, very 
gi'avely, and in a tone which implied an un- 
willingness to pursue the discussion. 

An awkward pause ensued ; Mr. Tavame 
stood gazing into the fire, seemingly lost in 
thought. At last he turned round ; then 
blew his nose, and coughed many times ; then 
said, rather huskily : 

" Ar — very sorry to hear it. Sad thing 
for a young man to lose his — ar — ^parents. It 
is odd — ^yes, odd — ^but I knew some excellent 
people of your name — ar — many years ago. 
They might have been — ar — relations of 
yours. The world is — ar — ^but small." Mr. 
Tavarne extended his left hand, palm upper- 
most, in illustration of the world's smallness. 
" The lines of life are ever, yes, ever cross- 
ing." With the forefinger of his right hand 
he depicted on his open palm the process of 
the perpetual crossings of the lines of life. 
" Who then can — ar— say, that they were not 
actually your parents, whom I — ar— met so 
many years ago, in Ireland — ^yes, in Ire- 
land ?" 
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" They could not have had that happiness, 
sir," said AUeyne, coldly. 

" Ar — there is no telling — 1 should like to 
know if they were my old — ar — friends," the 
barrister persisted. 

" No, sir, they were not," Alleyne replied, 
rather haughtily. " I have no reason to sup- 
pose that either of my parents was ever in 
Ireland." 

Mrs. Tavarne saw that Alleyne was chafing 
under the barrister's questions, so she has- 
tened to his relief. 

" Mervyn has told us that you are a great 
traveller, ]Mr. Alleyne." 

" 1 travel much, but not far," he replied ; 
*'I generally spend my vacations in Ger- 
many." 

" I grieve to say that I have never been in 
Germany," Mrs. Tavarne continued, seeing 
that the barrister was about to address Alleyne 
again. " It must be a delightful country ; I 
should so like to visit it." 

" Oh ! it is truly delicious," cried Miss 
Tavarne, who had been to Baden for a month 
— a week of which time she had spent in 
travelling through the Scwarz-Wald. " Do you 
know that dear Black Forest, Mr. Alleyne ? 
Oh ! how I love it. I could spend my life 
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there — that is" — here she hesitated a little 
— " I could if it were not quite so dull." 

" I believe that I know every path through 
the Forest," said AUeyne, a little sadly. " I 
spend most of my vacations there with my 
sister — we have lived there for the greater 
part of our lives." 

" With relations ?" asked Mrs. Tavarne, 
rather timidly. 

" With our grandfather, who was a Ger- 
man by birth." 

" I must say good-night, Annie," the bar- 
rister suddenly gasped. " I feel unwell — the 
heat ; I am giddy ; forgive me !" 

He was deadly pale as he moved towards 
the door. His step was feeble — ^lie tottered 
and might have fallen, had not Alleyne sprung 
forwards and thrown his arm around him. 
The major hastened to his brothers help. 
Motioning to Alleyne to leave him, the bar- 
rister took his brother's arm, and leaning 
heavily upon it, without a word, passed out of 
the room. 

" Poor dear boy," sighed Miss Tavarne, re- 
seating herself. " I told him that he would 
make himself ill, standing with his back to 
the fire ; but he will never listen to what I 
say, rash darling that he is." 
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CHAPTER XL 



BROKEN BONDS. 



Upon the afternoon of the day upon which 
AUeyne arrived at Castle Tavarne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rymple were engaged in animated dis- 
cussion of a subject, concerning which it 
chanced, as now, since the day of their party, 
too frequently happened when that excellent 
couple discussed any subject, that their opi- 
nions were widely different In itself, the 
matter in question was trivial, but each of the 
disputants knew full well that much depended 
upon the result of the dispute. As, in law, 
the judgment delivered in some trifling case, 
by determining a novel point, determines by 
its precedent a thousand others of graver im- 
portance, so by the result of this domestic 
trial, a question fraught with deep interest 
to the future of the Rymple's was to be 
settled. 
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Mr. Ryinple was a good-natured, easy-going 
man. Until recently he had been content to 
play the part of bread-winner for his family, 
leaving to his wife the arrangement of all 
domestic matters. Anything for a quiet life, 
was one of Mr. Rymple s mottoes. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, Mr. Rymple pushed the 
sentiment of that motto too far. Every woman 
is a tyrant at heart ; give way to her little 
caprices ; indulge her the least bit beyond the 
proper line — that line which is so difficult to 
determine — and she will weave a net round 
him who has taught her her power, that shall 
puzzle him to break through, strive he never 
so sturdily. In the course of many years 
hyper-indulgence, Mrs. Rymple had groAvn into 
a despot. Before her will, all other wills were 
expected to give way. Should her husband 
venture to express an opinion, immediately 
she would, as a matter of principle, contradict 
it. Should he venture a remonstrance, far 
from relaxing his bonds, she would tighten 
the cords that bound him. But the stoutest 
cords may be broken. As far as his own 
wishes were concerned, Mr. Rymple was ever 
ready to subordinate them to his wife's ; but 
when he was forbidden to indulge his children 
beyond the very narrow limits that Mrs. 
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Rymple permitted, his heart protested against 
his wife's tyranny. Many a quarrel had arisen 
from this source, in all of which the peace- 
loving Mr. Rymple had come off second best. 
Had Mrs. Rymple been a wise woman, she 
would not have strained her power to the 
utmost; unfortunately, though, she was not 
exempt from that fatal pride which has 
humbled so many a haughty conqueror — the 
pride of conquest. A long course of absolute 
power. had made her deem herself invincible. 
Far from shunning altercations with her hus- 
band, she courted them. They had culmi- 
nated in the memorable party which Mr. 
Rymple had given, in direct defiance of his 
wife's commands. 

The party was a dire blow to Mrs. Rymple's 
despotism. She could not forgive her husband 
for what she called his brutality and heart- 
lessness upon that occasion, and, ever since 
that night, she had lost no opportunity of 
demonstrating her resentment. Emboldened 
by the success that had attended his first open 
resistance to his wife's commands, Mr. Rymple 
had determined to assume for the future a 
more dignified position, and one more be- 
coming to the head of a family. A chance of 
asserting his right to that position soon came. 
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Aggie Ryraple had petitioned her papa to 
allow her to return with Isabel AUeyne to 
school on Monday instead of Saturday, and 
her papa had assented to her prayer. This 
was, of course, an invasion of Mrs. Rymple's 
most sacred privileges ; when that lady heard 
of it, her soul was fired with indignation, and 
sternly she refused to give her consent to the 
arrangement. Her authority was at stake ; it 
behoved her to make a grand efibrt to preserve 
it. Upon this question, with right on her 
side, she would fight such a battle as should 
re-establish her in all her old power, or over- 
throw that power for ever. Her husband, 
too, had committed himself to the strife ; he, 
too, was willing to risk his all upon the issue 
of the conflict. Already the preliminary shots 
had been fired. They had drawn their swords, 
and thrown away the scabbards, each deter- 
mined to fight the battle out to the bitter 
end. 

Mr. Rymple seemed rather ill at ease; his 
face was flushed and wore a troubled expres- 
sion, as though his heart misgave him as to 
the result of the impending conflict. The 
countenance of the partner of his joys and 
griefs likewise betrayed emotion, but of a 
nature antithetical to her husband's. Her lips 
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were pressed closely together ; her eyes shone 
glassily, with stem and uncompromising de- 
fiance, and in every line of her features might 
have been read the fact that she had taken up 
a position which she was determined to defend 
to the very last. 

The two youngest children, Laetitia Rymple, 
aged eight, and Ludwig Rymple, aged six, were 
in the room. They had desisted from their 
play and were sitting upon the hearth-rug. 
From the attention with which they listened 
to the words of their parents, it was evident 
that the matter at issue was of no little in- 
terest to them. 

Mr. Rymple took a few strides up and down 
the room and then halted in front of his wife. 

" Now, Maria," he exclaimed, in tones in- 
tended to be propitiatory, " do be sensible, for 
once in a way. Look at the matter like a 
reasonable woman." 

" Thank you, Mr. Rymple," replied his wife, 
in tones of touching humility ; " but I can 
bear your insinuations ; they shall not cause 
me to refrain from doing that which I am con- 
vinced is my duty." 

"Insinuations, Maria! I made none," the 
husband protested. 

"Oh! no, you never do, do you?" said 
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Mrs. Rymple, with a laugh of bitter signifi- 
cance. " Of course not. You never insult 
me in the presence of my own children, do 
you ? You are so considerate ; yes, so very 
considerate." 

" Upon my soul, Maria," said Mr. Rymple, 
resuming his walk up and down the room, 
" if I were not the best-natured fellow in the 
world, I should lose my temper." 

" Best-natured 1 Alas 1 for the rest," sighed 
Mrs. Rymple. 

" Listen to me, Maria," said Mr. Rymple, 
again stopping in front of her. " I promised 
Aggie and her little friend that they should 
stay at home until Monday. Would you 
have me break my promise to them ? What 
on earth difference can it make whether they 
jgo back to school to-morrow, or on Monday ?" 

" As a matter of principle " began Mrs. 

Rymple, positively. 

" Principle be hanged !" cried her husband, 
impatiently. 

" Thank you, Mr. Rymple," said his spouse, 
very humbly. " 1 myself am habituated to 
hear you employ bad language, but pray re- 
member that the children are in the room. 
Do not pollute their innocent ears, although 
you have no respect for their mother s." 

VOL. I. P 
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" I used no bad language, Maria," said the 
stockbroker, striving hard to keep his temper, 
^'You are preciously anxious about the 
children, are you not? One might almost 
have expected from your anxiety, that you 
would have been only too happy to join me in 
promoting their happiness." 

"Their happiness? their ruin, you mean," 
cried Mrs. Rymple, scornfully. " Their ruin 
is what you wish to accelerate ; but, if it please 
Heaven to spare me, you shall never do it, 
no, never ;" and raising herself a little from 
the sofa, in her vehemence, Mrs. Rymple 
plunged down upon it again, to signify the 
steadfastness of her determination to thwart 
her husband's ruinous wishes respecting his 
- offspring. 

" You are a queer woman, Maria," observed 
Mr. Rymple, gazing at his wife in astonish- 
onent. 

^* It is manly to taunt me with my weak- 
ness. Can I help my sex ?" 

" A wonderful woman — a woman of mar- 
vellous genius and extraordinary intellect; 
^xe you not, my dear?" the husband asked, 
sarcastically. 

Mrs. Rymple disdained to acknowledge 
Jthese little compliments. 
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" Such a mind you have," continued the 
stockbroker, nodding his head as if in wonder 
at his wife's intellectual powers. " Perhaps 
you win kindly explain to one as ignorant as 
myself, how the children will be ruined by 
our letting them remain at home over Sunday. 
Will you devote your brilliant faculties to 
giving me this explanation ?" 

*' Abuse is not argument," said Mrs. Rymple, 
in her deepest tones. 

" I do not want you to abilse me, my love," 
quietly observed her husband. 

Mrs. Rymple tossed her head contemptuously. 

" I admire your taste, Mr. Rymple, in hold- 
ing me up to ridicule before my own children. 
Pray teach them to despise their mother. It 
will be in equally admirable taste ; oh ! most 
admirable taste 1" Here Mrs. Rymple laughed 
a laugh of such deep scorn that the room po- 
sitively vibrated. 

"Lud — Letty, run away, there's good 
children," said their papa. 

"Excuse me. Ludwig— Laetitia, remain 
here," commanded their mamma. 

" Yes, stay here, my dears, as your mamma 
wishes it," said Mr. Rymple, at whom the 
children, doubtful which parent to obey, 
looked appealingly. " Will you [condescend 
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to enlighten me upon that point, Maria?" he 
added, very suavely. 

" I have already told you, Mr. Rymple, that 
I shall never consent to break through a rule. 
It is a rule, that the children shall return to 
Paradise House on a Saturday." 

" Not a hard and fast rule," observed Mr. 
Rymple. 

" It is a rule, that is enough for me,"^ said 
Mrs. Rymple, with a snort of determination. 

" 1 have promised them that they shall 
stay." 

" Without consulting me — of course, that 
was unnecessary. I wonder that you have 
even gone through the formaUty of acquaint- 
ing me with what you have done. I wonder 
at your condescending to ask me to assent to 
your arrangements; but, doubtless, you do 
so that you may have the pleasure of dis- 
regarding my wishes." 

" How could I tell that you would be so 
infer — I mean, so disagreeable ? Come now, 
Maria, be amiable and give your consent?" 

" Do you really think that a mother should 
have any voice in matters pertaining to her 
own daughter ?" asked Mrs. Rymple, grimly. 

"Of course I do, Maria. Come, now, you 
have given me your only reason for wishing 
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the girls to return to school to-morrow, have 
you not ?" 

" I have given my reason — a very sufficient 
one, I think," said the lady, haughtily. 

" Then you're mistaken," said her husband, 
with a gesture of impatience. " You must 
have some other reason. What is it ?" 

** Surely, Mr. Rymple, the wish to save my 
child from the perils which disregard of 
established rules may lead to, is good reason — 
in the eyes of any rational being — at least." 

" Gammon 1" exclaimed her husband, impa- 
tiently.' 

" That elegant exclamation proves nothing," 
said the wife, blandly. 

"As much as your irrational assertion 
does," retorted the stockbroker. 

" Consider, Mr. Rymple," said the lady, in 
tones of solemn warning. " Consider that 
you are responsible for Miss Alleyne's safety. 
Would you have her blood upon your head ?" 

^'Her blood! Blood be — confound it, 
Maria," cried Mr. Rymple, losing his temper. 
" You must be mad to talk in this manner. 
Why, I saw her brother yesterday and he 
thanked me for what he called my kindness 
in wishing his sister to remain here until 
Monday." 
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" Pray do not speak so loud, Mr. Rymple,"' 
begged his wife, putting her hands to her ears, 
" I am not deaf; moreover, I have a very bad 
headache to-day." 

'* I swear that you would wear out the 
patience of a Job." cried Mr. Rymple, lower- 
ing his voice and pacing quickly up and down 
the room. " Here am I, who work my hardest 
for you and the children, and try my hardest to 
make you and the young ones happy, thwarted 
by you at every turn. What with that cursed 
piano and your infernal tongue, I haven't a 
minute's peace in the house." 

" Pray abuse me, if it pleases you to do so,'* 
cried Mrs. Rymple, with an hysterical laugh, 
*^ Swear, too, if you like. Do your best to 
ruin all our children." 

" Lud — ^Letty, leave the room, my dears," 
said Mr. Rymple. 

" Remain here, children," sternly counter- 
ordered his wife. 

" Do as I tell you," commanded Mr. Rymple, 
opening the door. 

The children obeyed the paternal order, only 
too happy to make their escape from the 
room. Mr. Rymple closed the door after 
them, and then took up a position in front of 
his wife. 
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"Now, Maria," he said, in determined 
accents, " I have had enough of this infernal 
nonsense." 

"Your violence cannot terrify me, sir,"' 
said Mrs. Rymple, with martyr-like resigna^ 
tion. " I do not fear it. I must, however, . 
decline to listen to such abusive language aa 
that which you are now using." 

Thus saying, Mrs. Rymple arose and- 
marched to the piano, but her husband was- 
beforehand with her. He closed the instru- 
ment, locked it and put the key into his pocket. 
Mrs. Rymple marched back again to her chair^ 
and, reseating herself, applied herself to the 
perusal of Katzenschrei's celebrated treatise. 
on the " Harmony of Discord." 

" I can only conceive one reason that you' 
can have for not wishing the children to 
remain at home over Sunday," Mr. Rymple^ 
began, meditatively. 

Mrs. Rymple read on in silence, without 
taking the least notice of her husband's 
remark. 

"Yes," continued Mr. Rymple, "it must 
be that. Really, I am ashamed of you, Maria- 
— an old, married woman like you. You are 
jealous ; that is the true state of the case." 

The hand which held the " Harmony of 
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Discord" trembled, but Mrs. Rymple vouch- 
safed no reply to her husband's msinuation. 

" Yes," the stockbroker went on, " you are 
jealous of Miss Alley ne, " because she plays 
so very much better than you do." 

The treatise was lowered. "It is false f* 
Mrs. Rymple cried, vehemently ; then remem- 
bering herself, she resumed her reading. Mr. 
Rymple saw that his shot had hit the mark, 
and his soul rejoiced. 

"Ah! yes," he continued, very quietly; 
" she can play well ; there is some pleasure in 
Ibtening to her. She doesn't confine herself 
to your ear-cracking classics — ^not she — she's a 
sensible girl." 

Again the treatise was lowered. " Much 
you know about it," cried Mrs. Rymple, dis- 
dainfully; "she cannot understand classical 
music, much less interpret it." 

" That is your jealousy, my dear," observed 
Mr. Rymple. 

" I have heard her play a nocturne of 
Bach's, using the pedal over it. Classical 
music, indeed! She knows nothing of it." 
Mrs. Rymple laughed disdainfully at the 
thought of any one with a pretension to 
musical knowledge using the pedal over a 
nocturne of Bach's. 
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" Ah I doesn't she !" cried Mr. Kymple, 
cheerily. " Isn't that piece of Katzenschrei's 
— the Vampire, or some such name^ — classical 
music ? It ought to be a good piece, if they 
are good pieces at which you hammer away 
most. That is the only classical piece that I 
can tolerate." 

" I suppose that you mean Herr Katzens- 
chrei's arrangement of that thema from 
Zampa," said Mrs. Kymple, scornfully. " Let 
me advise you to learn what classical music is 
before you venture to pronounce an opinion 
upon it." Again the treatise was resumed. 

^' Thank you for your advice, my dear. I 
don't know much about it. To me, classical 
music is that which is uglier thaq any other. 
Well, whatever the piece may be, you know 
that Katzenschrei told Miss AUeyne that she 
played it better than any one else he knew, 
not excepting yourself, my dear. How is- it, 
my dear, that I have not heard you play that 
piece since Katzenschrei complimented Miss 
AUeyne upon her performance of it ?" 

" I will not condescend to argue with you 
on matters of which you are so profoundly 
ignorant," Mrs. Rymple declared, with a 
sneer. 

" Thank you, Maria," said Mr. Rymple, 
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tenderly. " Heaven forbid that I should 
argue with you, or any one else, on the sub- 
ject of classical music. My ignorance is my 
bliss. But to return to our muttons — am I 
not right in supposing that Katzenschrei is 
coming here to dinner on Sunday ?" 

" You invited him," replied Mrs. Kymple, 
gruffly. 

" I did, my dear ; what is there that I 
wouldn't do to give you pleasure ? Well, he 
is coming, and you do not want him to see 
Miss AUeyne — now, isn't that the exact 
truth ?" 

" Most men would be ashamed to make 
such scandalous imputations on their wives," 
growled Mrs. Kymple. 

" No imputations meant, Maria. You know 
how anxiously I study your happiness," Mr. 
Rymple added, in the sweetest of tones. 

" If you did, sir, you would not insult me 
thus." 

" I insult you, my dear? not for worlds. 
Well, I will confess that I was mistaken, 
Maria," exclaimed Mr. Kjnnple, heartily. 
" Come now, cheer up ; don't look like that — 
I confess my errors, and ask forgiveness. The 
only reason that I could imagine for your 
wishing the girls to return to school to- 
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morrow was, that you did not wish them to 
be here on Sunday." 

Here Mr. Rymplc made certain loving over- 
tures to his wife — ^she repulsed them indig- 
nantly. 

" Your supposition was perfectly erro- 
neous," she cried, sharply. "Leave me alone, 
sir ; I won't be mauled about by you." 

" Then you do wish them to be here on 
Sunday ?" asked Mr Rymple, with an amiable 
smile. " Well, my dear, you shall have your 
own way — ^you know how happy it makes 
me to gratify your desires. I may assume, 
then, that it is your wish that the children 
should return to school on Monday ?" 

'' Don't talk of my wishes, sir," cried Mrs. 
Rymple, indignantly. 

" I will not, my dear ; anything to please 
you," said Mr. Rymple in accents of the 
deepest devotion. 

" The girls shall return to-morrow ; I am 
determined upon that point," said Mrs. Rymple, 
resolutely. 

" Determined, are you?" cried Mr. Rymple, 
clearing his voice. " Well, I'm determined^ 
too ; I won't break my promise to Aggie, and 
if you were a sensible woman, you would not 
wish me to. I hate quarrelling, • and you 
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know it and presume upon it. There is a 
double knock, who the deuce can it be? I 
have made up my mind upon this point, and 
I shan't alter it, Mrs. Kymple." 

Mrs. Kymple said nothing, for she knew 
that her husband was in earnest. Her hus- 
band walked across the room to the piano- 
forte, which he unlocked and opened — then 
taking up a book he seated himself as far 
away from his wife as he could. 

Willum entered the room ushering in Mr. 
Mervyn Tavarne. 

*• Ah ! Mr. Tavarne — ^happy to see you 
again," cried Mr. Rymple, advancing to meet 
his visitor. " Quite well, I trust. Mrs. 
Bymple is out of sorts, to-day — ^she has a 
bad headache." This he added, by way of 
apology for his wife, who sat in an arm-chair, 
with her eyes closed, seemingly unconscious 
of Mervjm's presence. 

" How is your aunt ? Quite well, again, I 
hope." 

" She has recovered from her unfortunate 
illness," Mervyn replied, hesitatingly. " I am 
so excessively grieved, Mr. Rymple, and so is 
my aunt— to think that — ^that she should have 
been " 

" Say no more," begged Mr. Rymple. " We 
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have had a letter from her explaining every- 
thing. The heat had made her giddy — she 
did not know what she was doing— poor 
thing 1 She has gone down into the country, 
hasn't she?" 

" Yes; to my father's. My uncle has gone 
with her. I am left quite alone in town 
now." 

" Don't you find it dull ? Town's rather 
empty, isn't it ?" 

•" Yes ; excessively dull ; everybody is away. 
I am reading, though, and shall remain in 
London until I return to Oxford." 

"Then you must make our house your 
home, Mr. Tavarne. Now, really, you must. 
Your uncle and I have known each other for 
a great many years, so you must look upon 
me as an old friend." 

" Really, you are too kind," began Mervyn, 
congratulating himself upon his luck. 

" Don't talk about kindness," said Mr. 
Rymple. " It's a duty — isn't it, Maria?" 

Mrs. Rymple had opened her eyes ; she now 
inclined her head slightly, in token of assent 
to her husband's declaration. Mervyn was 
beginning to express his sympathy for her, in 
her suffering, when Mr. Rjrmple interrupted 
him. 
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'' Don't talk to her," said the stockbroker, 
softly. "She will soon recover, if left to 
herself. I have got away from the City early 
to-day, Mr. Tavarne. I'm going to take the 
children to the theatre to-night. I've a box. 
Let me see — there'll be Aggie, my eldest girl, 
and her friend, Miss Alleyne; I think that 
you know her ?" 

" Yes ; her brother is a very intimate friend 
of mine; he is on a visit to my father 
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" Of course — I had forgotten — ^he told me 
yesterday that he was going down there. 
Then we can take Lina, my second girl, and 
Sebastian, my eldest boy, that vnll make up 
the half-dozen, with you and me. You must 
come with us, Mr. Tavarne ; now pray do ; 
plenty of room. You've no other engagement, 
I hope?" 

Mervyn had no other engagement. He 
replied that it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to accept the invitation. 

" That is all right, then," cried Mr. Eymple, 
heartily. " We shall dine at half-past five, so 
as to have plenty of time. What a pity, my 
love, that your head is so bad. We should so 
like you to go with us. It's a burlesque — a, 
very good one, I hear — ^such songs! such 
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dances ! Do you think that you can manage 
it?" 

Mrs. Rymple shuddered. ''I go?" she 
asked, sepulchrally. 

" No, my love," said her husband, sooth- 
ingly; "you had better not; we must enjoy 
ourselves as well as we can without you. 
Well make a night of it, Mr. Tavarne — after 
the theatre we'll go to Evans' and have 
supper." 

"Who is Evans?" inquired the sufferer, 
suspiciously. 

" It is a music-hall, my love. Rare fun." 

" A music-hall! and you would take my 
children to a music-hall ? oh 1 this is too, too 
much." Again a shudder convulsed Mrs. 
Rymple. 

Mervyn was about to explain what manner 
of music-hall Evans' was, when Mr. Rymple 
interrupted him. 

" It's all right, Mr. Tavarne. Please do 
not talk to Mrs. Rymple. Maria, my love, let 
me implore you not to talk. You will make 
your poor head worse." 

" You shall not take my children to a 
music-hall, Mr. Rymple," cried his wife, de- 
fiantly. " I refuse to sanction any such 
thing." 
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*' Very well, my love," replied Mr. Bymple, 
consolingly. " Anything to please you. We 
shall not go to Evans' as you desire us not to ; 
we must content ourselves with the theatre^ 
Mr. Tavarne. How we wish that you were 
going with us ; you'd enjoy it amazingly." 

Mrs. Rymple glared at her husband, but 
said nothing. 

" Never mind, my dear," continued Mr. 
Rymple, smiling at his wife, " better luck an- 
other time. Now, Mr. Tavarne, if you have 
no objection to making a short walk, we'll go 
down to the National Gallery, where we shall 
find Aggie, and Lina, and Miss AUeyne, whom 
Sebastian has escorted there to see the pic- 
tures. By-the-bye, what do you think of my 
boy's name, eh ?" this with a peculiar glance 
at Mrs. Rymple. "Isn't it a mouthful?" 

Mervyn thought it a very peculiar one, but 
he hardly liked to say so. The Rymples 
might be Catholics, and their eldest boy named 
after a patron saint. He, therefore, replied 
that it was an uncommon name, and was going 
on to make some flattering comment upon it 
when Mr. Rymple stopped him. 

"He is called after Bach, a composer of 
music of the most awful character. My other 
boy is called after Beethoven. Those names 
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have been bestowed upon them as wamings^, 
that they may shun classical music, and become- 
happier men than is their miserable father. 
Come along, Mr. Tavarne, if you have no ob- 
jection to going with me." 

Far from objecting to accompany Mr, 
Rymple, Mervyn declared that he should have 
the greatest pleasure in going with him, so 
having bidden au revoir to Mrs. Rymple, the 
two gentlemen sallied forth from the house 
and made their way towards Trafalgar-square, 
Mervyn wondering what might be the cause 
of the stockbroker's lightness of heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A RETROSPECTION. 

Mervyn had accompanied AUeyne to the 
railway station that morning. After he had 
: seen his friend off, he strolled, listlessly, into 
Hyde Park, where he sat do>vn upon a bench 
and pondered over the events connected with 
his friend's mission. The result of his reflec- 
tions was by no means satisfactory, for he was 
in a very unpleasant state of doubt as to what 
AUeyne would endeavour to accomplish on 
his behalf. What were the main objects of 
Alleyne's mission ? To free his parents from 
:anxiety respecting him ; so far so good. And 
then? To inform Louisa that he regretted 
'his quarrel with her, that he besought her 
ipardon for his sins against her. There was 
vthe rub. " Oh ! confound it," thought 
Mervyn, " that is where I shall come to grief. 
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How on earth can Alleyne eflfect my recon- 
ciliation with her? What will he do? What 
will he say ? He thinks that I am still in love 
with her ; and he will labour to patch up mat- 
ters by assuring her of my devotion and love, 
and, then, should she believe him?" Mervyn 
groaned as he contemplated that possibility. 

In truth, it was a very delicate matter that 
Alleyne had undertaken to arrange. Mervyn 
wished his cousin to learn that his sentiments 
towards her had undergone a complete change. 
Well! supposing that Alleyne had rightly 
understood his wishes — supposing that he told 
Louisa all that Mervyn desired that she should 
be told — what opinion would Louisa form of 
her cousin ? Mervyn's conscience smote him 
as he thought of the many assurances of un- 
alterable loyalty that he had poured into 
Louisa's ear. True, that she had always 
professed to disbelieve those assurances — that 
she had ridiculed Mervyn for making them— - 
that she had never owned to the least reci- 
procity of sentiment — ^still, was she in earnest 
or had her conduct been dictated by a wish 
to tease Mervyn ? He knew but little of the 
nature and ways of girls. Haply, it was the 
correct thing for a young lady to receive the 
protestations of an admirer with indifference, 
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or doubt, or even with ridicule — although 
pleased by them, in her heart of hearts, all 
the time. It might be that Mervjoi was alto- 
gether wrong in supposing that if a girl loved 
a man she would declare her love for him as 
soon as ever he declared his for her. Mervyn 
had most certainly declared his love to Louisa — 
he turned hot and cold as he remembered the 
well-polished phrases in which the declaration 
had been couched — ^phrases to which he had 
devoted a week's study. Yes, there was no 
mistake about that ; he had given Louisa to 
understand that he loved her ; he had oflFered 
her a love that nought could change. What 
on earth would she think of him now ? 

It was after the last Commemoration — ^but 
three months ago — ^when he was up in London 
with his aunt and cousin, that he had opened 
his heart to Louisa. It was up at Oxford 
that she had completed her conquest of him. 
So many fellows had admired her up there ; 
she was so bright and merry — ^the life and 
soul of picnics and water parties — it would 
have been a wonder had they not. Little 
Lord Bowbobber had openly expressed his 
admiration of her to Mervyn, and the manner 
in which Louisa had encouraged his lordship's 
advances had inspired Mervyn with a vehe- 
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inent desire to punch his lordship's head. 
Mervyn had spoken to his aunt about Lord 
Bowbobber's attentions ; and Miss Tavame 
had owned that they had been very marked, 
but declared that she herself was the object 
of them. That was ridiculous, of course ; it 
waji obvious enough who the object of his 
lordship's attentions was. Was it possible, 
though, that Louisa could care for a wretched 
little fellow like Bowbobber, after knowing 
Mervyn ? Mervyn had felt the very suspicion 
of such a thing as an insult to himself. 
What good-looking, manly fellow, free to 
marry whom he chose, could tolerate a pretty, 
clever girl's throwing herself away upon an 
ugly, stupid, eflfeminate creature like Bow- 
bobber? There must be something very 
wrong somewhere, to render such a sacrifice 
possible, and Mervyn appUed his mind to a 
consideration of the causes thereof. 

That a pretty girl should be willing to 
throw herself away upon a man, in every 
respect, save that of worldly position, her 
inferior, was but a natural effect of the un- 
happy disparity of the sexes, Mervyn's philo- 
sophy told him. Girls had very little choice 
in matters matrimonial. They must take 
whom they could get, or remain single all the 
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days of their life. They could not tell a 
man that they loved him — worse luck for 
them ! The chances were that, if they did^ 
the man would find himself utterly unable to- 
love them — which seemed curious. They 
could not propose to a man — no, not even in 
leap year, would such a proceeding be deemed 
consistent with maidenly propriety. They 
must linger on in the vague hope of securing 
the object of their admiration. But fine, 
handsome fellows were rather scarce — ^much 
scarcer than pretty girls ; supposing that a 
dozen girls admired the same man ; ' all could 
not have him ; however matters turned out, 
eleven of them must be reduced to despair. 
Very hard luck for the eleven girls, Mervyn 
owned, with a sigh. Of course, girls must 
know well enough how greatly the odds were 
against the fulfilment of their own wishes. 
She would be a foolish maiden who believed 
that she could secure the man whom she ad- 
mired most — a man who might care for a 
dozen girls quite as much as he cared for her. 
She would be worse than foolish to refuse a 
good offer, on the mere chance of winning 
him whom she most admired. There was a 
great injustice somewhere, it was obvious; 
how could it be remedied ? 
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Clearly, according to Mervyn's way of 
thinking, it was incumbent upon a man to lose 
no time in declaring his passion, as soon as 
smitten by the dart of the blind god. By 
so doing, he might eflfect two great things : 
he would save the winner of his love from the 
possibility of sacrificing herself on the shrine 
of prudence : he might also be the means of 
saving other girls from the fate of JepthaV 
daughter — which might overtake them were- 
they to refuse offers in the hope of securing 
him, the prize upon which they had set their- 
hearts and staked their all. Mervyn could see 
no other remedy for the injustice. 

It would grieve Mervyn to see a girl like 
Louisa — a fine girl, and one of whom he was 
fond, yes, uncommonly fond — throw herself 
away upon Lord Bowbobber. What was- 
there to love or to admire in his lordship r^ 
Nothing, positively nothing. Louisa could not 
love him, she could not care for him — ^no, the 
thing was impossible— and yet she was encou- 
raging him, and leading him to suppose that 
she could. There could be but one explana- 
tion of her behaviour. His lordship could 
give her a good position, and failing to wia 
the man for whom she really cared, a good 
position was about the best thing that a girl 
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could hope to secure. Mervyn had some 
very peculiar ideas, as have most young men 
•of twenty. One of the funniest of them was 
that the heart of woman was capable of but 
»one love; nipped in the bud, this solitary 
passion must wither and die; once dead it 
was dead for ever; friendship and regard 
might take its place, but the genuine senti- 
ment, once stricken down, could never, 
Phosnix-like, arise from its ashes. Of the 
nature of the genuine sentiment Mervyn had 
derived a dim sort of idea from the works of 
poets and sentimental writers. It was a very 
dim sort of idea that he had of the gentle 
passion. To him, love was a sentiment of 
;such wondrous delicacy and refinement that 
only the most delicate and refined minds 
could, in his opinion, appreciate it at its full 
worth. The minds of men — that was, of 
most men in robust health — ^were very far 
from being delicate and refined, and a rigorous 
self-examination convinced Mervyn that he 
could not claim for his own mind any supe- 
riority in delicacy and refinement over the 
minds of the majority of his sex. In self- 
abasement, Mervyn owned that a proper appre- 
ciation of love was not for him. 
Reverencing woman as he did, Mervyn 
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assigned to her the exquisite perception of 
which man was destitute. Had he not read, 
that, to woman, love was her all in all? 
Fancy love being his all in all to man ! 
Absurd! Woman's privilege it was, to love 
in the poetical sense of the word ; man's it 
was, to cherish, to esteem, and to protect. 
That was the result of Mervyn's cogitations 
upon the subject. He, therefore, who felt a 
vehement desire to cherish, esteem, and pro- 
tect one of the opposite sex, must be in love. 
Mervyn felt that his desire to cherish Louisa 
Hardinge was very vehement indeed ; his 
esteem for that young lady was passing strong ; 
she was such a nice girl — so jolly, so viva- 
cious — B, bit of a tease, it was true, but, after 
all, that was what made her so charming — oh ! 
yes; Mervyn was confident that his esteem 
for her was as great as esteem could be. 
Then, as to protecting her — nothing would 
afford him greater pleasure than to annihilate 
anybody who, by word, thought, or deed 
caused her the least annoyance. Protect her ! 
dear girl, that was the very thing of all others 
that he desired to do. Thus was it demon- 
strated to Mervyn's complete satisfaction, that 
he was in love with his cousin, as far as man's 
love could go. 
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Having arrived at this conclusion, it re- 
mained for him to ascertain the state of his 
cousin's feelings towards himself. That she 
was very fond of him, Mervyn had no doubt. 
From the days of their childhood, they had 
been great friends — a kind of confidence had 
always existed between them : they had many 
Kttle secrets together, which served as so many 
bonds of union. Yes ; Louisa must be fond 
of him, Mervyn felt. Could she entertain 
any warmer feeling towards him ? Why not ? 
It was far more rational to suppose that, than 
to think that she could care for Lord Bow- 
bobber — a fellow who had nothing but his 
title and money to recommend him. Louisa 
was a clever girl, as Mervyn knew. Accord- 
ing to his own way of thinking, she could not 
. be blamed for wishing to secure a good position 
when she despaired of marrying the man to 
whom she had given her heart. Mervyn had 
never breathed to her a word that she could 
have interpreted into an avowal of love ; if 
she loved him, she must, by this time, have 
despaired of gaining his love. Yes ; that must 
be the secret of the encouragement that she 
was giving to Lord Bowbobber ; that encou- 
ragement had opened Mervyn's eyes to the 
true state of the case. And, should he permit 
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such a sacrifice? Assuredly, the flower of 
pure love could never shed its fragrance on 
the desert 'Bo wbobber. Should he suflTer that 
sweet flower to perish? Never! He loved 
Louisa, as he had convinced himself, and she 
loved him, as he felt, pretty sure^ It was his 
duty, then, to declare himself, at once, and to 
prevent a catastrophe which must ruin Louisa's 
happiness for ever. Oh 1 rare philosopher of 
twenty years ! 

Inspired with his idea, Mervyn soiight a 
fitting opportunity of putting his resolve into 
execution, and making an avowal of love to 
his cousin. How to frame his declaration he 
did not very well know, and his philosophy 
could not aid him there. AflFairs, however, 
seemed to be approaching a crisis ; Lord Bow^ 
bobber was coming to town, and had asked 
permission to call upon Miss Tavarne. No 
time was to be lost if Mervyn would prevent 
the awful sacrifice. 

One afternoon he found his cousin alone in 
the drawing-room. His heart beat a little 
quicker than was its wont, as he seated him- 
self beside her, and informed her, very so- 
lemnly, that he had a communication of the 
deepest interest to make to her. 

" Judging from your looks, it ought to be 
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interesting," Louisa observed, noticing her 
cousin's flushed face. 

" I have been considering the matter for a 
very long time," said Mervyn, earnestly, " and 
I have at last come to the conclusion that it 
is no idle thought, but rather the dictate of 

a sound judgment, that assures me " Here 

the thought occurred to Mervyn that his com- 
mencement was a little too prosaic; so he 
paused in his speech. 

" Pray go on ; I am deeply interested," 
said his cousin. 

"It is no transient idea, no mere impulse 
of the moment " 

"That's right, my dear boy," laughed 
Louisa, who fancied that her cousin's gravity 
was assumed in jest. 

" But a matter to which I have devoted all 
my thought," Mervyn continued, more so- 
lemnly than ever. 

" Dear me 1 devoted all your thought to I 
What can it be ?" 

" Can you not guess, Louisa ?" asked Mer- 
vyn, earnestly. 

"Let me see. Are you going to change 
your tailor ?" 

"My tailor! No," cried Mervyn, indig- 
nantly. 
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" I should advise you to ; I don't like his 
cut," Louisa observed, with provoking calm- 
ness. 

" To please you, then, Louisa, dear, I will 
change him," said Mervyn, tenderly. " But 
that wasn't what I meant. I asked you an- 
other question. Can you answer it ?" 

"What was the question? Did you ask 
me one ?" 

Mervyn paused in thought ; in his agitation 
he had quite forgotten whether he had asked 
his cousin any definite question or not. He 
remembered the substance of what he wished 
to say, not the form in which he had couched 
his words. 

Louisa laughed gaily at her cousin's look of 
perplexity. 

" I asked you, dear Louisa," said Mervyn, 
at last, "if you could guess what I desire 
more than anything else in this world ?" 

" No, you didn't. But never mind ; what 
do you desire most ?" 

** Cannot you guess?" Mervyn asked, in 
his tenderest tones. 

" No ; I can't. What is it, pray ?" 

" It is a matter upon which my happiness, 
and, let me hope, your happiness, depends," 
Here Mervyn's voice sank to a whisper. 
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" Well, what is it ? What a tease you are," 
cried Louisa, tapping her little foot impatiently 
on the carpet. 

" Louisa, I love you," Mervyn declared, in 
low, deep tones. 

Mervyn had expected that a burning blush 
would suffuse Louisa's cheek as she heard this 
declaration. He was fully prepared to see 
that blush succeeded by an alabaster pallor, to 
see tears start into his cousin's beautiful eyes, 
to catch her in his arms as, half fainting with 
emotion, she fell upon his breast, murmuring, 
as she did so, that she, too, loved, and that he 
was her beloved one. His novelistic studies 
had prepared Mervyn for all this. To his 
surprise, however, it came not to pass, and, to 
his discomfiture, Louisa laughed merrily, and 
said: 

" Do you, indeed ; that is sweetly kind of 
you, as Hester would say." 

"And my future happiness depends upon 
your telling me if you can return my love," 
continued Mervyn, but in rather less tender 
tones than those in which he had declared his 
passion. 

"What a curious boy you are. Do you 
think that I hate you ?" 

" But do you love me, Louisa, with a 
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love that transcends — I mean equals — my 
own ?" 

"How ever can I tell?" asked Louisa, turn- 
ing her large eyes upon him with the most 
innocent look of wonder imaginable. 

"Do you love me well enough to marry 
me ?" stammered Mervyn. 

" To marry you 1 Don't be absurd, Mer- 
vyn." 

"I am in solemn earnest, dearest Louisa." 

" Then you have less sense than I gave you 
credit for. How can you be so ridiculous ?" 

"Do you doubt my love?" asked Mervyn, 
feeling bitterly mortified at the unexpected 
manner in which his proposals had been' re- 
ceived. 

"Yes; if you talk in that manner," said 
Louisa, seriously. " I like you very much, 
Mervyn," she added, quickly, seeing, from her 
cousin's face, that she had wounded his feel- 
ings. " I love you as a brother, but that is 
all. Now, do not say another word to me upon 
this subject, if you please. If you do, I shall 
be very angry." And Louisa got up and left 
the room. 

The amour propre of our self-satisfied young 
friend was sorelv wounded by this unexpected 
rebuff. He felt angry, disappointed, desperate. 
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He would have fled from London at once, had 
not Louisa re-entered the room, as he sat pon- 
dering over his best course of action. She 
went up to him, and put her hands on his 
shoulder, and when he looked up into her 
face she kissed him lightly on the forehead. 
To his surprise, he saw that her eyes were wet 
with tears. He started up, and would have 
asked the cause, had she not anticipated him^ 
and said, very kindly : 

"There, dear, think no more of this un- 
happy affkir ; let me be your sister, as I have 
hitherto been. Now, come with Hester and 
me into the park. I shall not be long getting 
ready. Will you come, to oblige me ?" 

Mervyn could not refuse the invitation, 
thus pressingly conveyed, to accompany the 
ladies to the park, and that day his cousin's 
manner towards him was so kind that, by it, 
he was induced to defer his departure to soli- 
tude and meditation for an indefinite time. 
He remained in town for a week, during 
which time Louisa continued to treat him 
with a consideration in the highest degree 
creditable to that young lady's nature. At 
the end of those seven days, Mervjm felt that 
he was more than ever in love with his 
cousin. 
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Miss Tavame and Louisa went abroad, and 
Mervyn returned to Castle Tavarne for a 
couple of months. Now, there is nothing 
that tends to aggravate love-sickness more 
than solitude, as is well known. No wonder 
that in the wilds of Pembrokeshire, where 
time hung a little heavily on his hands, Mer- 
vyn's complaint grew more determined. Lord 
Bowbobber had not proposed to Louisa ; that 
was a relief. It was a still greater relief to 
hear that his lordship was engaged to some 
other girl. 

Towards the end of August Mervyn received 
an invitation from his uncle to spend a fort- 
night or so with him in town. Miss Tavarne 
and Louisa, who were expected back from the 
Continent, were to be there, so Mervyn ac- 
cepted the invitation with joy. 

He found his cousin more charming than 
ever, but there was a change in her manner 
towards him that caused him great uneasi- 
ness. Whether it was that she repented of 
her refusal or not, Mervyn did not know ; he 
had not the courage to renew his offer. Cer- 
tain it was that, at times, Louisa seemed to 
encourage him to believe that such must be 
the case. At other times, though, she affected 
a coldness that reduced him to despair. She 
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seemed to know her power over Mervyn, and 
to glory in using it. At first Mervyn sub- 
mitted to her caprices with good grace ; for a 
time he even thought them charming; but 
eventually they began to grow irksome, and 
he began to ask himself the question whether 
he was, after all, so deeply in love with his 
cousin as he had supposed. That he was in 
love with her, he owned ; but that he was so 
deeply in love with her that he would submit 
to her tyranny, he denied indignantly. On 
the memorable night of the Rymples' party 
she had remained at home, as Mervyn thought, 
merely for the pleasure of teasing him, for 
she knew that he had obtained an invitation 
to it solely for the pleasure of going with her. 
Again, she had taken part with Miss Tavarne 
against him in the quarrel which had resulted 
from his visit to that fatal party. That was 
the last straw ; that could not be borne. Mer- 
vyn arose in his anger, and shook himself, 
and his chains fell oS. 

Yes ; he was free once more, and he gloried 
in his recovered liberty ; still were there cer- 
tain doubts to mar his joy. Louisa had never 
given him positive cause to deem himself be- 
loved by her, but there had been moments, 
since her refusal of his hand, wherein he had 
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flattered himself that he was dearer to her 
than she cared to own. Supposing that those 
moments had revealed her true sentiments to- 
wards him, that her unkindness had been 
assumed for the purpose of testing the depth 
of his love for her I Mervyn owned to him- 
self that there was some probability in those 
suppositions, and his fear that they might be 
true proved to him, most conclusively, that 
his love for his cousin — ^if, indeed, real love 
for her had ever existed in his heart — ^had 
fled for ever. Fervently he prayed that hia - 
suppositions might be false. 

Mervyn's ideas had undergone a remarkable 
change since he had reasoned himself into the 
belief that he was in love with Louisa. He 
had conceived a notion that, after all, the 
mind of man, however rude, that mind might 
be, was capable of some sentiment far deeper 
than that of mere honour or esteem. He- 
honoured and esteemed Louisa, with all her^ 
faults, but he could entertain no deeper feel- 
ing towards her. Oh! for that passionate- 
sentiment, the power of which he now acknow^ 
ledged, but could not explain, could not even 
understand. There seemed to be a void in 
his heart, a strange yearning for something 
unknown, a sense of something wanting to 
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complete his happiness, something infinite, 
something that passed his comprehension. He 
had grown restless and discontented, and yet 
he knew not what his soul craved, nor where- 
fore he was ill at rest. 

What would his friend accomplish on his 
behalf? Why had he not opened his heart 
to Alleyne, and told him of all the thoughts 
and doubts that harassed him ?- Now, Alleyne 
might imagine that the difference between 
him and ^Louisa was but a lover's quarrel — a 
thing to be lightly forgotten. In his zeal to 
serve him, Alleyne might make his peace with 
Xouisa, and extort from her a confession that, 
after all, she really loved her cousin. Oh 
anything were better than that. Hours, days 
must elapse ere he could learn from Alleyne 
the result of his mission. Mervyn's heart 
sank as he anticipated that result. 

London seemed very dreary to Mervyn 
restless-minded as he was. He returned to 
his uncle's, and strove hard to study. Useless 
attempt! He sought relief from ennui in 
lighter books, but relief was not to be found. 
He endeavoured to write to a friend, but tore 
his half- written letter up in disgust at its dul- 
ness. What on earth could he do to while 
away the tedious hours ? All his friends were 
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out of town — stay, though, there were the 
Rymples, upon whom he had not called since 
their party. He hardly liked to pay them a 
visit after the unpleasant events of that night, 
still it was only proper that he should call 
upon them. His aunt had, doubtless, failed 
to apologise for her behaviour at their party. 
Such apology was due to them, and Mervyn 
persuaded himself that it was his duty to 
make it. There was Miss AUeyne, too, the 
sister of his dearest friend — ^never before had 
Mervyn felt how dear Alleyne was to him ; 
he ought to explain matters to her. Yes, he 
must do his duty and call upon the Rymples 
without delay. 

Inspired with this resolve, Mervyn dressed 
himself with greater care than he generally 
devoted to his toilette, and made his way to 
Bloomford-square. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SOMETHING WANTING. 

Mr. Rymplb was correct in saying that he 
had known Mr. Tavarne for many years. 
Their acquaintance had originated in a law- 
suit, which the barrister had won for the 
stockbroker. The latter, in his gratitude, had 
told Mr. Tavarne of a wonderful chance of 
making money by a certain speculation. The 
barrister had availed himself of the chance, 
and the result of it had more than verified 
Mr. Rymple's predictions. From that time 
Mr. Tavarne had employed Mr, Rymple as 
his stockbroker, and, aided by him, had 
amassed the large fortune of which he boasted 
to his brother. 

At the National Gallery, Mr. Rymple and 
Mervyn found the three girls, who were 
sitting impatiently awaiting the return of 
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Sebastian Rymple. That young gendextian, 
not having a soul for pictures, had gone out 
in quest of other amusemejat, having promised 
to return for the girls in on^ hour's time. 
The hour had more, than elapsed, but the 
faithless Sebastian had. not reappeared. The 
distance being inconsiderable, it was agreed 
to walk back to Bloomford-square. Mervyn 
had told Mr. Rymple that he had certain 
apologies to make , to Miss Alleyne for his 
aunt's behaviour, so, to give hii^ an oppor- 
tunity of making them, the stockbroker gave 
his arm to his eldest daughter, by whose side 
walked Lina, and led the way homewards, 
leaving Mervyn to follow with Miss Alleyne. 

" I have been so anxious to see you again. 
Miss Alleyn^," began ., Mervyn, in a tone that 
left little doubt as to, the anxiety, ^ ^ to express 
my regret that my aunt's extraordinary ill- 
ness should have frightened you, as I fear it 
did." 

" Oh I pray do not imagine that I am such 
a coward, Mr. Tavarnje,", replied Isabel, with 
a smile. "I could see that your aunt was 
very unwell. My .brgther has told^ me^ e^ 
about her illness. . I trust that she is better." 

" Quite well again, thanks. It was naost 
kind of your brother to explain the matter to 
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you." Mervyn wondered how much Alley ne 
had told his sister. " I had not the pleasure 
of seeing you again that evening to apologise 
to you as I wished to do." 

" I was taken prisoner that night and de- 
tained in captivity for at least an hour after 
our last dance." 

" Indeed I who was the cruel jailer ?" 
" Little Lud — ^Ludwig Rymple. I happened 
to go up-stairs after — after our galop, and 
there I heard piteous cries proceeding from 
the room wherein little Lud should have been 
asleep. He is a dear little fellow, but, being 
so young, it was not thought advisable that 
he should sit up later than ten o'clock that 
night." 

" Quite right," observed Mervyn, who 
thought that young children were nuisances 
in a ball-room. 

"Master Lud had been put to bed," con- 
tinued Isabel, " and had been watched until 
he was asleep, and then his nurse had gone 
down-stairs to lend a helping hand to the 
other servants. Lud awoke, and, finding him- 
self alone, set up the dismal cry that luckily I 
heard. The poor little fellow was in sad dis- 
tress, and for a long time I could not pacify 
him. However, at last, I coaxed him to sleep 
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again, but he dozed off with his arm round 
my neck, and whenever I tried to release my- 
self he awoke. It was at least an hour before 
I could effect my escape, and then, I think, 
you had gone." 

" I was very anxious about my aunt," said 
Mervjoi. 

" So Edward told me. You have seen 
Edward to-day, have you not, Mr. Tavarne ?" 

" Yes ; I accompanied him to Paddington. 
You know, doubtless, that he has gone down 
to Pembrokeshire on a visit to my father and 
mother ?" 

" Yes ; he seemed to be very anxious to 
know them," replied Isabel. 

Mervyn thought that he could detect a cer- 
tain regretfulness in his companion's voice. 

" They are most anxious to know him," he 
said, impressively. " As I told you the other 
night. Miss AUeyne, I am under great obliga- 
tions to Edward. He increases them by going 
down to Pembrokeshire." 

" Why has he gone there, Mr. Tavarne ?" 
asked Isabel, suddenly. 

Mervyn looked at his questioner. His eyes 
fell before her eager, anxious glance. How 
could he answer her question ? Had Alleyne 
told her anything about Louisa ? The thought 
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that he might have done so caused the blood 
to rush to Mervyn's cheeks. 

"Has not Edward told you?" he asked, 
hesitatmgly. 

" No," replied Isabel, a little «adly. " He 
said that he could not tell me. I fear that 
there is some secret in the matter." 

" Secret ? Oh, no," protested Mervyn, 
earnestly. 

"Edward had said nothing to me about 
this visit before yesterday morning," continued 
Isabel. " It was then that he told me that he 
was going to-day." 

" Edward only received the invitation yes- 
terday morning." 

" I asked him whether your father had in- 
vited him ; he replied, that he had not done 
so, but that you had begged him to go down." 

" You are making me feel very guilty. Miss 
AUeyne. Such was the case. I am most 
desirous that Edward should know my 
father." 

" Do not think me very inquisitive, Mr. 
Tavarne," said Isabel, appealingly. " I am 
very anxious about Edward. This is the first 
secret that he has ever kept from me. Then, 
you must know, that he had promised to 
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spend to-day and to-morrow with me. I had 
been looking forward so anxiously to these, 
two days. Edward is the only relation I 
have." 

Mervyn was greatly distressed at his com- 
panion's sorrow— feeling that he was the cause 
of it. He interrupted her. 

" It was solely to render me a great service 
that Edward went." 

" Could he not have deferred his visit for 
two little days?" 

"Blanle me, Miss AUeyne," said Mervyn, 
very earnestly. " Blame me ; but believe me 
that had I known that, by serving me, your 
brother would be causing you the least anxiety 
or sorrow, nothing could have induced me to 
accept his generous offer." 

" Is it really only on your account that 
Edward has gone ?" 

" Yes, really. I am in a great difficulty just 
now, and your brother has hastened down t9 
Pembrokeshire to release me from it. I will 
tell you what it is." 

*^ No !" cried Isabel, quickly ; " pray do not 
tell me ; I do not wish to learn it. I am so 
glad, though, to hear that the secret is not 
Edward's. Can you forgive me for ■ " 
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" Forgive you, Miss AUeync ? It is I 
who need forgiveness, for having caused you 
anxiety." 

*' How I hope that Edward will be success- 
ful in his endeavours to serve you." 

From the large, lustrous eyes there beamed 
such a glance of sympathy as thrilled Mervy n's 
heart. 

" Thank you," he said, in a tone of great 
earnestness. Then, more gaily, he added, 
" My diflSculty is not likely to be insur- 
mountable, I rejoice to say, but I can never 
forget your brother's goodness in serving me 
at such a sacrifice to himself." 

" Such a sacrifice ?" repeated Isabel, in- 
quiringly. 

"Yes ; foregoing a pleasure to which he must 
have looked forward so anxiously — ^the pleasure 
of being with you. Such a happiness " 

What more Mervyn might have said, in his 
fulness of heart, or what answer Isabel might 
have made to his flattering declaration is, un- 
happily, uncertain, for as Mervyn was speak- 
ing, he suddenly felt a slap upon his shoulder, 
and, turning round, saw that wretched boy 
Sebastian Rymple, who, having vainly scoured 
the National Gallery in search of the girls, was 
making the best of his way homewards. 
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Much as he resented the interruption, Mer- 
vyn, of course, dared not evince his resent- 
ment. He succeeded, however, in inducing 
Sebastian to join his father and sisters, but 
Aggie and Lina, indignant at their brother's 
neglect, refused to have anything to say to 
him. Mr. Rymple, too, scolded him for his 
inattention to his fair charges. Finding him- 
self in disgrace with his father and sisters, the 
wretched boy fell back upon Mervyn and 
Isabel, to the intense disgust of the former, at 
all events. There was no help for it, though ; 
Sebastian stuck to their heels all the way to 
Bloomford-square. Then, as it was a quarter 
to five, Mervyn hurried off sans adieu to don 
his evening dress. 

Cabmen, who certainly ought to know all 
about it, declare that the distance which sepa- 
rates Curzon-street from Bloomford-square is 
over three miles. We, ourselves, incline to 
the belief that it is not more than two ; but, 
even accepting the latter as the more correct 
estimate, Mervyn's performance, in traversing 
the distance, dressing himself, and returning 
to Bloomford-square again, all within three- 
quarters of an hour, was one of considerable 
merit. There was not need for such haste, 
though, for, excepting Sebastian, whose pre- 
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parations did not take more than five minutes, 
none of the others were ready for dinner at 
the appointed time. Mervyn, in consequence, 
had the pleasure of a five minutes' tete-a-Mte 
with Mrs. Rymple. 

The sufferer's manner was subdued now ; 
her countenance indicated the most extreme 
resignation, her deep voice was full of the 
pathos imparted by the sense of helplessness. 

"Do not talk of my illness, Mr. Tavame,'^ 
she supplicated, when Mervyn expressed his 
hope that she was better. "My sufferings 
affect me alone ; but I can bear them ; yes, 
even to the bitter end," she sighed, closing 
her eyes. 

What consolation could Mervyn offer to 
one whose sole consolation lay in herself? 
He knew not, so he sat silent, endeavouring 
to express the intensity of his sorrow by the 
sadness of his looks. 

"And you can enjoy the exhibition that 
they call a burlesque ?" asked Mrs. Rymple, 
mournfully, after a short pause. 

"I think that burlesques may be very 
amusing," Mervyn ventured to assert. 

" Amusing !" groaned Mrs. Rymple. " Yes ; 
they may be amusing. To vitiated minds the 
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spectacle of others degrading themselves is 
very amusing ; oh 1 very." 

"Are you not a little hard on the poor 
actors?" asked Mervyn. 

" I am but just," growled Mrs. Rymple. 
"The stage maybe the means of conveying 
grand moral lessons. Burlesque ridicules such 
lessons. Nor does acting alone suffer from 
burlesque. There is music, that divine sense 
— for I suppose that nobody will deny that 
music is a divine sense " 

Mervyn protested that he was most ready 
to concede divinity to music. 

"How is it abused, corrupted, nay, even 
destroyed by the contaminating effects of bur- 
lesque ?" asked Mrs. Rymple. 

" I fear that burlesque does but little to im- 
prove the art of music," replied Mervyn, 
anxious to soothe the wounded feelings of his 
hostess. 

"•But little ! It does nothing. On the 
contrary, it destroys it, it ruins it," said Mrs. 
Rymple, fiercely. She recollected, however, 
that she was an invalid, so, with a groan, she 
sank back upon the sofa. 

Mervyn ventured to observe that such a 
state of things was, indeed, to be deplored. 
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" Tell me what is the object of your bur- 
lesque ?" asked Mrs. Eymple, gazing severely 
at Mervyn, as though he were the professed 
champion of what she denounced. 

" To afford amusement," he suggested. 

" No," cried Mrs. Rymple, positively. " It 
is to ridicule that which should be sacred. 
Nothing is so sacred that ridicule cannot 
weaken it ; even the divine sense of music is 
weakened by ridicule." 

"Why should the divine sense be ridi- 
culed ?" inquired Mervyn. 

" Why ?" exclaimed Mrs. Rymple. " It is 
part and parcel of a vile plot. Where are the 
master minds of music? They are gone. 
We have no grand composers now-a-days. 
No, not one. What is the consequence? 
Our composers are all interested in ousting the 
works of their glorious predecessors from the 
field ; they would expel them from the public 
favour, that their own productions alone might 
be honoured, that the more profit might accrue 
to their miserable selves. Is it not so ?" 

Mervyn shook his head solemnly, as though 
he would own that it was, alas I but too much 
so. 

'^ Well, then," continued Mrs. Rymple, ex- 
citedly, " to effect this, they must first ruin 
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the public taste. How do they do this ? By 
burlesque. Yes ; burlesque is their medium. 
The vile songs and tunes that you hear in 
burlesques must weaken your love for all that 
is pure in melody and harmony ; they cannot 
but corrupt the untutored ear. Alas 1 that 
such corruption should be encouraged." 

Mervyn regarded his hostess with no little 
curiosity, wondering if she were out of her 
senses. 

*' Do you not think, though, Mrs. Rymple," 
he asked, at last, remembering AUeyne's argu- 
ment in favour of bores, "do you not think 
that badness enables us to appreciate goodness 
at its proper worth? Were there no bad 
music, we should be unable to appreciate the 
true charm of good." 

*' If there were no bad, we should be all 
good," replied Mrs. Rymple. " Goodness 
doesn't need any self-glorification, does it ?" 

" Oh, no ; far from it," assented Mervyn. 

" Would you, then, encourage badness, that 
the virtuous might be the better able to ap- 
preciate their own virtues?" asked Mrs. 
Rymple, sarcastically. 

" No, by no means," said Mervyn, who had 
not looked at the matter in that light be- 
fore. 

VOL. I. s 
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" What do you mean, then, Mr. Tavame?"^ 
demanded the lady, severely. 

" You must remember that nothing mortal 
is altogether free from imperfection," he re- 
plied. '' The question is, whether Providence 
has not introduced imperfection into the world 
for the purpose of teaching us the blessings of 
perfection." 

" The blessing of perfection, Mr. Tavame I 
What is that ?" 

"It is something infinitely above us, Mrs, 
Rymple," said Mervyn, with a slight blush. 
" It is something that we can only hope to 
attain in a future state ; but the hope of at- 
taining it animates all of us." 

Mrs. Rymple gave a snort of disdain. 

" Nothing can ever persuade me that bur- 
lesques can ever be beneficial, in any way 
whatsoever," she said, doggedly, returning to 
her charging point. 

The entrance of Aggie and Lina put an end 
to further discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of Mrs. Rymple's pet abomination. 
Those young ladies were speedily followed by 
Isabel and Mr. Rymple. Then Sebastian 
rushed in. 

" I say, come along," shouted that young 
gentleman. "It's awfully late, and we shall 
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miss the beginning of the first piece if you're 
not quick. Come along ! dinner's been wait- 
ing ever so long." 

Mrs. Rymple's indisposition would not per- 
mit her to accompany the others to the dining- 
room, but the dinner was not the less merry 
on that account. All were eager to behold 
the glories of the new burlesque, the fame of 
which had been widely heralded abroad. 
Thanks to the impatience of Sebastian, dinner 
was disposed of in very short time. Then a 
start was made, Mervyn going in one cab with 
Aggie and her sister, Mr. Rymple taking 
Isabel and Sebastian in another. 

If we may credit the declaration of Master 
Sebastian Rymple, the performance was one- 
of extraordinary merit. All agreed that it 
was extremely amusing, and what more could 
they have desired ? Isabel sat in the comer 
of the box, nearest the stage; in the other 
corner was Aggie, and in the middle Lina^ 
Sebastian took up a position behind Aggie's- 
chair, and Mervyn, in a laudable spirit of self- 
sacrifice, stood behind Isabel, whence he could 
command a view of not more than one-tenth 
of the stage. He consoled himself, however,^, 
with the thought that the purest enjoyment 
consisted in seeing others enjoy themselves^ 

s2 
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and, strong in this conviction, he persisted in 
refusing Mr. Rymple's offer to change places 
with him, often as such offer was urged. 

The curtain fell upon the triumph of virtue 
and true love, and all were loud in theirprotes- 
i^ations of the enjoyment that the performance 
4iad given them. Sebastian hurried off to the 
'refreshment-rooms, and Mr. Rymple went out 
to get a mouthful of fresh air, as he said. 
Mervyn remained to compare notes with the 
ladies. Aggie and her sister had perceived 
some friends in an opposite box, and were 
'discussing matters connected with their ap- 
pearance. It became Mervyn's duty, there- 
'fore, to entertain Isabel. 

" You are fond of the theatre, I suppose, 
Miss Alleyne ?" he began, after criticising the 
* merits of the piece that they had just wit- 
nessed. 

" Very," Isabel replied. " Perhaps, though, 
Kthat is because I so seldom go to it." 

" How remiss of Edward not to take you 
-oftener." 

*' Oh, no, poor boy," said Isabel, smiling ; 
^* it is not his fault. He has not the chance. 
I have been at school in England for more 
than four years now — I went to school when 
Edward went to Oxford. We have not many 
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holidays^ — six weeks at midsummer, four at 
Christmas, one at Easter, and a few days at 
Michaelmas ; that is all." 

It seemed very strange to Mervyn to hear 
the queenly young girl talking thus ; he could^ 
hardly realise the fact that she was but »^ 
schoolgirl. 

"Edward is a most devoted brother, Mr», 
Tavarne," Isabel continued. "He makes & 
point of taking me away, for change of air 
and scene, during my holidays. Generally 
we go abroad, to some quiet spot far from 
theatres or any other excitement." 

"Then you do not care for excitement?" 
suggested Mervyn. 

" I hardly know what it is. I have no great 
wish to learn." 

" I can understand Edward's wish to keepr 
you all to himself," said Mervyn, after a slight 
pause. 

" Indeed I Why ?" asked Isabel. 

" You are his only sister — a sister is a pre- 
cious treasure," replied Mervyn, gravely. 
"How often have I grieved that I am not 
blessed with one." 

" But you have a father and mother to love 
you," said Isabel, sadly. "They are far 
greater blessings than a sister can be." 
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" But a sister is a very great blessing." 

" One cannot be altogether happy, I sup- 
pose," sighed Isabel. " I have never known 
father or mother. They died when I was 
very young. Think, Mr. Tavame, what it is 
not to know a mother's love. Often, when I 
have heard other girls talking of their mothers, 
I have gone away and wept, oh ! so bitterly, 
to think of the priceless love that I have never 
known." 

There was a brilliancy, the divine brilliancy 
imparted by holy emotion, in Isabel's large dark 
€yes as she spoke; nor were Mervyn's eyes 
ivithout a sympathetic glimmer. 

" Yes, Miss AUeyne," he replied, in a low, 
tamest voice, "a mother's love surpasses all 
others." Then, anxious to dispel the sadness 
that had arisen, he added, "Edward is a 
splendid fellow. How you must enjoy travel- 
ling with him." 

*' We do not travel very much," said Isabel. 
^* We generally make our way straight to the 
Black Forest, and remain there until duties — 
my unlucky school duties — compel us to re- 
turn to England." 

" Have you no relations in England?" Mer- 
vyn asked, hesitatingly, for he felt that he was 
touching on dangerous ground. 
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" I have no relation in the world but my 
brother." 

^' When first I met Edward, Miss Alle3me, 
I fancied that he was not English — I thought 
that he spoke with a foreign accent. Doubt- 
less I was mistaken, for I can detect no accent 
now." 

"Edward and I had lived in Germany 
until we came to England — about five years 
ago." 

At this moment Mr. Rymple and Sebastian re- 
entered the box, attracted back by the strains 
of the orchestra, which had commenced the 
overture to the screaming farce that was to 
conclude the night's entertainment. Their 
return put an end to the conversation in which 
Mervyn felt that he took no ordinary interest. 
Why he took so deep an interest in it he scarcely 
knew ; perhaps it was because of the great 
regard that he entertained for Edward AUeyne. 
Certainly he felt that his regard for his friend 
was greater than he had ever before sus- 
pected. 

The curtain was drawn up ; the screaming 
farce evoked the screams that were its due ; 
the curtain fell again, and then shawls and 
wrappers were donned, and our friends pre- 
pared to quit the theatre. By the exercise of 
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some little artfulness, Mervyn managed to as- 
sume charge of Isabel, leaving Mr. Rymple 
and Sebastian to escort the two other girls to 
the portico. It was a rainy night, and cabs 
were at a premium, so Mr. Rymple put the 
three young ladies into the first four-wheeler 
that came up, and, begging Mervyn to accom- 
pany them, followed with Sebastian in a han- 
som. 

Long before the party returned to Bloom- 
ford-square, Mrs. Rymple had retired to rest, 
leaving a request that as little noise as possible 
might be made, as she was extremely unwell. 

" Don't go yet," said Mr. Rymple to Mer- 
vyn, who, under the circumstances, thought it 
advisable to take his departure. "Do stay 
and have some supper with us." 

" Please, sir," said Willum, " missus said as 
how you would have supper at the theatre. 
She ordered me not to lay it." 

" Your mistress made a mistake," said Mr. 
Rjnnple, angrily. "Lay supper at once." 

Mervyn, much as he wished to stay, thought 
it best not to indulge his wish, so he declined 
to avail himself of Mr. Rymple's invitation, on 
the plea that the hour was late and his uncle's 
servants sitting up for him. 

" Miss Rymple tells me," Mervyn added. 
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" that you are thinking of going to the South 
Kensington Museum to - morrow." Hypo- 
critical Mervyn ! he himself had suggested 
the idea to the fair Angelina. 

" Yes, pa," Aggie chimed in, " do take uSy 
we are so anxious to go." 

" To-morrow — ^my busy day — I can't, my 
dear — Sebastian will take you." 

" Oh 1 pa, he is so rude and troublesome ; we 
really can't go with him." 

" I don't want to go with you," exclaimed 
Sebastian, indignantly; "besides, I'm going 
back to school to-morrow, so there." 

" If I may be permitted to offer my ser- 
vices," said Mervyn, bowing. 

" Oh ! thank you, Mr. Tavarne," cried 
Aggie and Lina, in a breath. 

" Thank you, Mr. Tavarne," added Mr. 
Rymple, "much obliged. Pray come back 
to dinner afterwards, will you ? Six o'clock. 
That's right. Well, if you ^vill go now, good- 
night." 

What possessed Mervyn to give Isabel's 
hand the tenderest of squeezes, when wishing 
that young lady good-night, he knew not. 
The action was involuntary, perhaps, for the 
second after its perpetration, Mervyn felt as if 
he had committed some great crime. Luckily^ 
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the haU was dimly lighted, so his confusion 
was not noticed. 

In spite of the rain, Mervyn walked all the 
way back to Curzon-street that night. His 
thoughts made the distance seem much shorter 
than it actually was; such funny thoughts 
they were — such a curious castle he built in 
the air. True that his castle was but a 
cottage, nevertheless its romantic situation 
made it seem the loveliest of dwellings. It 
was situated in a romantic valley, hemmed in 
by a forest of preternatural blackness. It 
appeared the very ideal of all that was peaceful 
on earth. In that cottage, sorrow could have 
no place. There Mervyn might be consoled 
for his lack of a sister— there some one else 
might find consolation for the lack of parents. 

At last, Mervyn arrived in Curzon-street, 
and there his beautiful castle melted into thin 
air. As he knocked at the door of his uncle's 
house, the apprehensions which, for nine hours 
he had banished, returned with tenfold 
strength. It was with positive dread that he 
now anticipated the probable result of Al- 
leyne's mission to Pembrokeshire. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A GENEROUS OFFER. 



Mr. Tavarne did not make his appearance 
at the breakfast table, on the morning after 
Alleyne's arrival at Castle Tavarne. He sent 
a message to his sister-in-law, telling her that 
he was a little unwell and would remain in 
bed for another hour. Upon hearmg of his 
brother's indisposition, the major immediately 
went to see him. He was shocked at the 
visible change that had taken place in the 
barrister's looks during the night. Many a 
new line seemed to have been added to Mr. 
Tavarne's wrinkles ; his face was flushed ; his 
sunken eyes gleamed feverishly; his eyelids 
were black ; black, too, and parched seemed 
his lips. 

"My dear Henry," cried the major, in 
alarm. " You are very unwell — ^yes, you are 
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ill. Pray let me send into Haverfordwest 
for the doctor — you really ought to see 
him." 

"No," replied the barrister, huskily, "I 
am not ill — a trifling headache to which I am 
subject ; that is all, yes, positively all." 

" You are feverish, though," said the major^ 
feeling his brother's pulse, " it is my duty to 
send for the doctor." 

'* It is no good your doing so," said Mr. 
Tavarne. " I am compelled — ar — ^yes, com- 
pelled to return to town to-da3\ A train leaves 
at mid-day — I must go by it." 

" Impossible, Henry," protested the major. 
" I cannot permit you to leave my house, 
whilst you are in such a state. Why, man, 
you look as ill as " 

"Lookl" interrupted the barrister, impa- 
tiently. " Never judge by looks. I am not 
ill ; in fact, but for this — ar — ^headache, I feel 
well — ^yes — wonderfully well." 

The major shook his head. 

" I must go, Herbert," continued the bar- 
rister, earnestly. " Ar — business of a very, 
yes, most pressing nature compels me to leave 

you." 

" Nothing unpleasant, I hope ?" asked the 
major, anxiously. 
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*' Oh 1 no ; the — ar — reverse ; yes, quite 
the reverse. It is now past nine o'clock. I 
must ask you to let me have some — ar — con- 
veyance, |in time to enable me to catch the 
mid-day train." 

" But to-day is Saturday," objected the 
major. " You can do nothing in London 
to-morrow." 

" Yes, I can," answered the barrister, tes- 
tily. " Will you let me have the — ar — con- 
veyance ?" 

" Well, if you must go, Henry, I suppose 
that there is no help for it," said the major, 
regretfully. " The carriage shall be round at 
eleven o'clock." 

" Thank you, Herbert. I want to talk over 
certain — ar — ^matters with you before I go. 
But, perhaps, you will be busy, yes, too busy. 
You may wish to go somewhere with — ar — 
with your son's friend." 

" 1 was hoping that you would join us this 
morning — we were going out after the par- 
tridges. But that doesn't matter — ^Mr. AUeyne 
can go with Hugh Philips. There are hardly 
birds enough for one gun." 

" But shall I be depriving you of a — ar — 
of a pleasure ?" 

" Deprive me, my dear Henry ? I only 
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wish that I could have as much of you, as I 
can of shooting." 

"Send Mr. AUeyne out then — get rid of 
him as soon as you can — ^for I have — ^ar — 
much to say to you, Herbert." 

"He is at breakfast now ; I'll send him off 
as soon as he has finished. But, Henry, can 
you not give us one day more ?" 

" No, no," said the barrister, impatiently. 
" I cannot stay now. Some other time per- 
haps. Yes, I may-ar-yisit you again." 

" You promise to do so, Henry?" 

" Yes, I — ar — promise. I shall get up now ; 
I feel that my — ar — ^headache, is wearing off." 

" Can I do anything for you ?" 

" No, nothing. You may expect me down- 
stairs in— ar— half an hour." 

The major withdrew from the room, sad at 
heart. He did not like his brother's looks at 
all, and his conscience smote him at the idea 
of permitting him to go away, ill as he was. 
But what could he do ? Unless he were to 
lay violent hands upon his brother he could 
not detain him against his will. There was 
no help for it ; the wilful man must have his 
own way. 

The breakfast party was gloomy enough, in 
all conscience, before the major rejoined it 
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and announced his brother's intention to leave 
Castle Tavarne, that very morning. Every- 
body was more or less silent and preoocupied, 
thanks to Miss Tavarne, whose lively imagina- 
tion led her to apprehend a host of evils for 
her brother — all resulting from his failure to 
appreciate his only sister at her proper worth. 

" How often have I begged dear Henry not 
to work so hard 1" she sighed. *' How often 
have I implored him to take more exercise 
and pleasure. But, no I When he is at home 
he shuts himself up in that stuffy room of 
his, and slaves away at books and papers all 
day long. I can never induce him to go out 
with me, can I, Louisa, dear ? This is the 
first time that I have known the sweet boy 
complain of illness. What can be the cause 
of this attack? Something dreadful, I am 
sure. Dear Mr. AUeyne, do you think that 
it can be softening of the brain, from over 
study? Is there any danger? I should 
never get over it, were anything to happen to 
Henry ; no, never. It would kill me, I am 
sure. Oh I how I love him — and I haven't 
a single black dress." Here Miss Tavarne's 
feelings overpowered her and she burst into 
tears. 

As soon as Miss Tavarne had heard that 
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dear Henry was unwell she had flown to his 
bedroom and demanded admission; but the 
door was locked and a stem voice bade her 
begone — ^which command, after much demur, 
she was, of necessity, compelled to obey. She 
had returned to the breakfast-room, and there 
poured out her griefs, and assured everybody 
that dear, sweet Henry was killing himself 
by overwork, when he might so easily find 
health and happiness, by devoting himself to 
the fulfilment of his only sister's prayers and 
wishes. 

Mrs. Tavame was greatly distressed to hear 
her husband's account of his brother. The 
barrister's determination to leave Castle Ta- 
vame, at once, puzzled her : for, as she avowed, 
she could not believe that business was the 
real cause of his departure. 

Louisa Hardinge thought that the air of 
Pembrokeshire did not agree with Mr. Ta- 
varne. She had noticed that since his arrival 
at Castle Tavame he had been more peevish 
and irritable than she had ever known him 
be before. She could only account for his 
indisposition and wish to return to London, 
by the fact of the change of air having dis- 
agreed with him. 

Alleync deposed to his belief that Miss Har- 
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dinge's supposition was the correct one. He 
had heard from Mervyn that Mr. Tavame 
very seldom quitted London. That being the 
case, it was very probable that the long rail- 
way journey had upset him and rendered 
him peculiarly liable to be affected by change 
of air. Doubtless, Mr. Tavarne was cognisant* 
of the fact that Pembrokeshire did not agree 
with him ; hence the resolve to quit it. 

It was a very gloomy breakfast, and AUeyne 
was not sorry when it was over, and the major 
sent him out after the partridges, with Hugh 
Philips. Shortly after his departure, Mr. 
Tavame made his appearance in the breakfast- 
room. Having endured the embraces of his* 
sister, and the expressions of sympathy from 
the others, with a very bad ffrace, he requested 
the major to give him an ilter^w-L time 
pressed — without delay. The major led the 
way to his sanctum — a queer little room, the 
walls of which were ornamented with whips,, 
sticks, fishing-rods, some guns, a rifle, and 
other paraphernalia of a sportsman. Giving 
his brother the arm-chair, and seating himself 
on a cane-bottomed one, the major prepared 
himself to receive his brother's communi- 
cation. 

" I have felt very unwell for— yes — a long 

VOL. I. T 
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time, Herbert," began the barrister in a most 
lugubrious tone of voice. 

The major was loud in his expression of 
condolence and hope that his brother would 
430on be restored to perfect health. 

" I do not get any better," continued the 
barrister, coughing. 

**But you will, Henry," cried the major, 
cheerfully. " Yes, when you buy your estate 
and settle down in the country, you will soon 
recover your health. You are too much in 
London : who can be well there ?" The major, 
as have most dwellers in the country, had a 
profound belief in the unhealthiness of the 
metropolis. 

" I pray so, Herbert," sighed the barrister. 
** It is, however, always well to be prepared 
ibr the — ar — for the worst." 

" Pray donH take a gloomy view of the 
-case, Henry," begged the major. " What ails 
jrou ?" 

** I know not : I feel — ar — worn out, yes, 
^;yom out." 

^^ Nonsense, Henry, you are only two years 
older than I am." The worthy major felt as 
young as ever. 

^^ In the event of my — ar — death, Herbert, 
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the bulk of my property will go to you and 
Mervyn." 

"Believe me, my dear fellow," said the 
major, earnestly, " that it would be impossible 
for me to enjoy any property which I gained 
at the cost of my only brother. Don't talk of 
such a thing, Henry." 

" One must be — ar — prepared," said the 
barrister, dismally. " One must do one's 
duty, must one not ?" 

"You will always do yours, I am sure," 
said the major. 

" I shall strive to ;. yes, strive to," declared 
the barrister. " Let us talk of Mervyn — ^has 
his conduct been — ar — explained?" 

" Yes, fully, I rejoice to say." 

"And you are satisfied?" asked the bar- 
rister, anxiously. 

" Perfectly : Mervyn has quarrelled with 

his aunt — the quarrel was her fault — and, out 

^ of consideration for the feelings of one who is 

my guest, Mervyn has thought it advisable to 

remain away whilst she is here." 

The barrister scanned his brother's face 
earnestly as the major was speaking. He did 
not seem as satisfied with the explanation as 
the major had been. 

T 2 
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" This is Mr. — ar — iMr. AUeyne's explana- 
tion, I suppose ?" he observed. 

"Yes; Mr. Alley ne has explained every- 
thing most satisfactorily." 

" Arcades arribo^^ muttered the barrister. 

"What do you say, Henry?" asked the 
major, whose classical education had been ne- 
glected. 

"That there is — ^ar — a possibility of your 
son's friend being in — ar — league with your 
son." 

" Only for Mervyn's good, I am sure." 

" Do you expect a young man to betray his 
— ar — friend?" asked the barrister, with a 
sneer. 

"How, Henry? I believe Mr. AUeyne's 
version of the affair." 

" And you feel — ar — certain that there is — 
ar — nothing more to be explained — ^that Mr. 
— ar — ^Alleyne has told you everything ?" 

"What do you mean, Henry? Do you 
know anything against Mervyn ? If you do, 
for Heaven's sake tell me." 

" I may suspect ; but I shall not discuss — • 
ar— suspicions." 

"Suspicions of what, man?" asked the 
major, excitedly. 

" That in Mervyn there may be a tendency 
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to — ar — wildness. I do not impute anything to 
him, mind me. Yes, understand that. I merely 
wish to guard against the— ar— the possibiUty 
of his wildness injuring, or thwarting your 
hopes— or— ar— I should say, my hopes." 

'• You are very unjust towards Mervyn, 
Henry. Mr. AUeyne says that Mervyn is the 
steadiest man of his acquaintance." 

" Ar— indeed. Well, say that he is steady. 
Ar — ^yes; let us suppose that he has been 
most steady — hitherto. Can you blame me, 
though, Herbert, for not wishing the— ar— 
labours of my life, of our lives, to be — ar — 
nullified by any act of his ?" 

" Certainly not, Henry ; but ^" 

" Am I to be blamed because I wish to — ar 
—to prevent the possibility of such a — such a 
nullification?" 

"You have some idea in your mind," ob- 
served the major. " I will hold my tongue, 
and hear you out." 

"You grant that there is a possibility of 
Mervyn becoming wild, however — ^ar — steady 
he may be now ?" 

" We will suppose it," assented the major, 
curtly. 

" You are a fine, yes, a healthy fellow, 
Herbert," said the barrister, slowly, looking 
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critically at his brother. "Yes, you will 
doubtless live many years." 

" Should it please God to spare me," replied 
the major, devoutly. 

" You will live to see Mervyn a — ^yes — ^a 
middle-aged man. Now, as men get older 
their wants increase — ar — ^that is, if their 
wants are always gratified, as Mervyn's are. 
Now, again, say that — ar — ^wildness may be 
developed in Mervyn before — ^many years be- 
fore^-your death ?" 

"Go on," cried the major, with an im- 
patient gestiu'e. 

The barrister paused. He looked steadily at 
his brother; he spoke deliberately, as if 
weighing every word that he uttered. 

"Our father got into debt during his 
father's lifetime. That was his ruin ; yes, his 
and our ruin." 

" You mean that Mervyn may get into 
debt during my lifetime 1" the major ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

"We should guard against a possibility. 
I wish to secure Mervyn's — ar — ^happiness. I 
pray for his happiness, and the — ar — ^the 
honour of — of our family." 

The major bowed his head in silence. 

" You want fifty thousand pounds to — ar — 
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repurchase our family property. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds I It is a large sum ; yes, a very 
large sum. I am going to give it to you^ 
Herbert." 

" To give it to me, Henry !" cried the major^ 
scarcely able to believe his ears. 

"To — ar — ^give it to you," repeated the bar- 
rister, deliberately. 

"My dear Henry," exclaimed the major^ 
whose heart smote him as he remembered the^ 
uncharitable thoughts that he had been con- 
ceiving against his brother, " this generosity,, 
this noble offer- '' 

" Jleur me out," interrupted the barrister^ 
waving his hand. "My money has been 
hardly earned; yes, earned by the toil of 
many years. How could I bear to know that 
it might be — ar — squandered by your son? 
I could not — ar — ^bear it." 

** But I assure you, Henry '' began the 

major. 

" I could not — ar— bear it," continued the- 
barrister, warmly. "I could not — ar — give 
my money at such s^, risk, at the risk of iti^ 
being thrown away. I must, therefore^ make 
a — ^yes, I must make a stipulation." 

" Certainly," said the major, who thought 
his brother's words reasonable. 
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^' As acknowledged heir to theTavame pro- 
perty, Mervyn would be in a position to — ar 
— borrow money without difficulty. As 
acknowledged heir, he would have many — 
-•ar — temptations thrown in his way. He 
might resist them, or — ar— -he might not. 
Should we not save him from those tempta- 
tions ?" 

"I have no fear on that score," said the 
•major, confidently, 

" There must not be a possibility ; no, not 
.a possibility," said the barrister, vehemently. 
" I must not see my money — ar — squandered. 
I shall not live many years, Herbert, and — ar 
— after my death — ^well — ar — money will be 
nought to me then. During my life I must 
be spared what would be a bitter, yes, a bitter 
pain." 

*• Tell me what you propose, Henry." 

"Briefly this. During my — ar — ^my life- 
time, Castle Tavarne must be settled on 



me. 



" Settled on you 1" cried the major, in sur- 
prise. 

" Yes," said the barrister, speaking more 
quickly. " I must be sure that nought ill can 
befal it whilst I live. I will — ar — ^repurchase 
aU the lost lands; I will — ar— devote my 
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money to the improvement of the estate, 
and I will — ar — settle on you an annuity ex- 
ceeding the sum that you now derive from it. 
After my death the — ar — ^the property shall 
be strictly entailed on Mervyn, subject to your 
life interest in it." 

The major was too much surprised by the 
nature of his brother's proposal to make any 
comment upon this strange offer. The bar- 
rister continued : 

"Thus alone can we — ar — save Mervyn. 
Were the property mine, it would be much 
more difficult for him to raise money on it. 
At all events, I should be spared the pain of 
— ar — seeing the old place lost to us again. 
Thus alone can the lands be regained during 
my — ar — lifetime. I shall not stand in your 
way for many years, Herbert. May I not 
have the — ar — the happiness of seeing the 
estate recovered during my lifetime ?" 

" I know not what to think," said the 
major, in some perplexity. " Give up Castle 
Tavame to you ?" 

" I am no stranger," exclaimed Henry Ta- 
varne, passionately. " Castle Tavarne should 
be mine by right. Am I not our father's 
eldest son ? Do you think it wrong that I 
should enjoy my rights, for a few brief years ? 
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Shall I not pay you for my enjoyment of 
them ? Is my oflfer selfish ?" 

'^ It is a noble one," said the major, whom 
his brother's vehemence surprised, 

" Ar — ^think of the price that I shall pay for 
it. Think of your son's ultimate good," said 
the barrister, more calmly. 

'' I think of all that," groaned the major. 

" Can you refuse ? Can you be mad 
enough to refuse ? " The barrister spoke in 
tones tremulous with the eagerness that he 
sought to conceal from his brother. 

" I cannot answer you at once, Henry. Give 
me time for reflection." 

" Time! Can you require time for conside- 
ration of such a proposal ? Ask your wife 
what she thinks of my offer. She is a sensible 
woman. She'll advise you rightly." 

" I will, at once," said the major, rising. 

"Be quick, for time presses. In half an 
hour I must depart. I must take your answer 
back to town with me." 

The major left the room and sought his 
wife. To her he confided all that his brother 
had said to him, and together they discussed 
the matter with an anxiety worthy of the stake 
depending upon their decision. Mr. Tavame 
was very rich ; according to himself, his 
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health was failing him. They were his only 
relations, and it would be most impolitic to 
offend him. But the major and his wife were 
not likely to be influenced by mere considera- 
tions of expediency. Twenty minutes they 
devoted to consultation, and then, together, 
they sought Mr. Tavarne. He was standing 
by the window, gazing over the broad park 
that he longed to call his own. 

"Well," exclaimed the barrister, advanc- 
ing to meet them. " What is the answer ?" 

*' My wife will tell you, Henry. Heaven 
forgive me if I am injuring my boy !" 

" Your offer is a most kind one, a noble 
one ^" began Mrs. Tavarne. 

"And you accept it?" said Mr. Tavarne, 
eagerly. 

" No; we cannot do so. We thank you with 
all our heart for your generous intentions to- 
wards us, but we cannot give up Castle Ta- 
varne. 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed the barrister. 

"It is," replied Mrs. Tavarne, firmly. 
"Our greatest happiness has been in labouring 
for this dear old place, and for our son. That 
will ever be our greatest happiness — we must 
not forego it. Happiness is not to be bought 
with wealth, Henry. As we are now, with all 
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our aims before us, we are far happier than 
we should be were you to gratify our every 
wish, and leave us nothing to strive for. You 
fear that evil may overtake Mervyn. We 
have no such fear. We willingly stake our 
whole happiness upon his integrity and up- 
rightness, and our prayers and our love will, 
with God's blessing, preserve our dear boy 
from harm, and make him a noble and honour- 
able man." 

She turned towards her husband, as if seek- 
ing his approval, and the major threw his 
strong right arm around his wife, and pressed 
her closely to him, and drew himself up to 
his full height, proud of the possession of such 
a wife, and his eyes sparkled as her words of 
love and hope re-echoed in his mind. 

The barrister's face was very pale, as he 
said, almost in a whisper : 

" I will give you time — a week, or more — 
for reflection." 

" We have determined, have we not, Her- 
bert ?" said Mrs. Tavarne. 

"We have," replied her husband. "No, 
Henry ; we cannot accept your offer, but, be- 
lieve me, that we feel deeply touched by your 
generosity." 

A struggle seemed waging in the barrister s 
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mind as he stood there, gazing first at his 
brother, then at his brother's wife. 

"You cannot," he said at last, in a strange, 
harsh voice. " Ar — there is an end of the 
matter, and — of my hopes ; yes, my hopes," 
he muttered, sadly. "I have studied your 
good, Herbert; I have desired your good. 
"Well, no matter; my hopes are shattered; 
yes, shattered. But, never mind ; there are 
others to be aided— there are charities. But 
I must go. Is the carriage ready ?" 

" You will not leave us in anger, Henry 5^' 
said the major, imploringly. 

" Anger ! Oh, no. You have my — ar — 
best wishes." 

"And you will return to us?" said Mrs. 
Tavarne. 

" Yes ; I will return, if I can — ^yes, if I 
can," replied the barrister. " May your — ar 
— ^hopes be realised, and your son be — what 
you wish, and may your son's — ar — ^friend — 
not — ^but I must go." 

He turned and quitted the room hastily. 
The major and his wife gazed at each other 
for a brief second, then Mrs. Tavarne burst 
into tears. 

" Oh ! Herbert, do you think that we have 
done wrong?" 
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" Wrong, dearest one ? No, certainly not. 
You will be dearer to me, Mervyn will be 
dearer to us, aye, and this old place, too, will 
be dearer to us for the sacrifice that we are 
making." And the major pressed his wife 
more closely to his breast. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER THE PARTRIDGES. 

The country about Castle Tavarne was not 
famous for its partridges. There was too 
much marsh and moor about it to please the 
peculiar tastes of those arable-loving birds. 
At the beginning of the season a good shot 
might secure a dozen brace or so in the course 
of a day, but there would be little chance of 
his repeating the feat upon any subsequent 
day of the season. They were cunning birds, 
those Castle Tavarne partridges; a little 
shooting made them wondrous wild. Their 
strength of wing was extraordinary, and the 
distances that they invariably put between 
themselves and a pursuer, when flushed, would 
have deterred any but the keenest of sports- 
men from following them up. The major had 
been out after them three times that season, 
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and a woeful diminution in their numbers 
testified to the success that he had had against 
them. 

Hugh Philips felt a little ashamed of the 
sihall head of game that he could show his 
masters guest. Fortunately, however, there 
was still the covey that had been saved for 
Mervyn, intact. Hugh must make the most 
of that for his credit's sake, and trust to luck 
for the rest. He did not know what kind of 
a sportsman AUeyne was ; perhaps he was but 
an indiflferent shot. Should Alleyne not be a 
very close shooter, Hugh felt every confidence 
in the ability of his single covey to aflford a 
fair day's sport. Therefore, with all outward 
show of confidence, he led the way to the 
fields wherein the intact covey was to be 
found. 

It was with some anxiety that the major's 
retainer awaited the result of Rose's first 
point. The dog was but ten or twelve yards in 
advance ; if Alleyne were anything of a sports- 
man, he could not fail to score something 
good now. Rose was evidently just upon the 
birds. How close they lay in the long, hook- 
reaped stubble. Hugh's heart was in his 
mouth as Alleyne, cautiously approaching the 
point, brought his gun to the " ready." 
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Whirrrr I With a mighty noise, up got the 
covey. Bang, bang, went two shots in quicL 
succession, and two birds, an old one and a 
young one, fell dead upon the stubble. The 
other members of the covey scurried oflF, scat- 
tering wildly in different directions. Hugh 
marked them down with much precision, and 
Alleyne and he proceeded after three which 
had gone doAvn together in a corner of the 
field. 

The birds were not to be approached so- 
closely again. They rose at forty yards this 
time, but Alleyne again scored a right and 
left. 

" Good shots, sir," said Hugh, in accents of 
approval. 

" Rather lucky ones," Alleyne answered, 
carelessly. 

Hugh's heart sank at the prospect of the 
covey's speedy extermination, for it was evi- 
dent that his master's guest could shoot in na 
ordinary manner. Wishing to defer the part-^ 
ridges' fate as long as might be, he proposed 
that they should follow up the single bird 
which had gone down in some distant scrub. 
Alleyne assented, and they made their way 
after it. But the fate of its companions had 
made the partridge wary. It rose, at a hun- 
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dred yards, and winged its way to the summit 
of a neighbouring hill. Alleyne followed it, 
hut again the wily bird got up, out of shot, 
and sped down the wind far away from 
danger. 

" It's going over the river, sir," observed 
Hugh, marking the bird. " If it does, it will 
be safe, for we can't go after it, without going 
a mile or more round to the nearest bridge." 

But black death was to overtake the part- 
ridge that day. It paused in its flight ere it 
reached the stream. A long steep bank, 
covered with gorse, scrub, and bramble, sloped 
down to the water's edge. Upon the top of 
this bank, at the edge of the scrub, the part- 
ridge pitched. Hugh's eyes brightened, 

"Now, sir, you'll get a shot," he cried. 
" The bird will go into the cover, and you 
can get a shot before it can cross the river." 

Alleyne hurried on in pursuit of the part- 
ridge, and events turned out just as Hugh had 
predicted. The bird rose half-way down the 
l)ank. It was a long and difficult shot, but 
success attended Alleyne's aim. The partridge 
whirled over and over, and fell into a gorse 
bush. 

" He's only wounded," cried Hugh, tearing 
down the bank after the bird. Alleyne put a 
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fresh cartridge into his gun, and followed 
more leisurely. He found Hugh lying flat 
upon his stomach, with his arm thrust down 
a rabbit's hole. 

" Bless me, if ever I see such a thing be- 
fore," panted Hugh. " The bird has gone to 
ground down this rabbit hole. I can't feel 
him either. He's gone precious deep." 

"Are you sure that you're not mistaken?'^ 
Alleyne asked. 

" Certain, sir. I saw him run in here. Rose 
was close upon him; but we'll soon make 
quite sure." 

Hugh rose from his prone position, and^ 
opening a large clasp-knife, proceeded to cut 
a long, thorny stem of wild brier. Having 
trimmed it, he thrust it down the hole, and 
twisted it round and round. 

"See, sir," he cried, triumphantly, as he 
withdrew the stem ; " here are feathers. The 
bird must be down here, sure enough ; but 
he's a long way in. Do you mind waiting,, 
sir, whilst I dig him out ?" 

" Dig away," bade Alleyne, putting his gun 
down, and taking his pipe out of his pocket. 

Hugh made his way to a clump of small 
trees some little distance off, and, selecting a 
small sapling, cut it down, and trimmed it 
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into some similitude to what he called a 
^^spud." Then he divested himself of his 
• coat, and set to work. It would not be a very- 
difficult task to dig the bird out, he thought, 
for the soil appeared to be rotten and crum- 
i)ling. 

For the first few minutes all went on well, 
and the work progressed at a great pace ; but 
then the soil began to get harder, and soon it 
became difficult to force the point of the sapling 
into the ground. It was curious-looking soil 
that Hugh turned up — dark yellow, for the 
most part, interspersed with shades of lighter 
colour, with here and there a dash of blueish- 
i)lack. AUeyne took up a solid piece of it, 
^hich Hugh had thrown up, and examined it 
:attentively. He had thought that it was 
sandstone, but its weight negatived that idea. 
Upon looking at it carefully, his eye detected 
some minute white flakes of what appeared to 
be mica lurking in a cavity. 

"What do you call this?" he asked of 
Hugh, holding up the stone for his inspection. 

'' I don't know exactly, sir," replied Hugh, 
pausing in his labour, and wiping his fore- 
head. " I reckon, though, that it must be a 
bit of sandstone." 

" No ; it isn't sandstone," said Alleyne. " It 
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looks more like gneiss — decomposed gneiss, I 
think." 

Without very much difficultyj he broke the 
fragment in half. A few tiny specks of some 
glittering substance, which shone like bur- 
nished steel, met his eye. They were sur- 
rounded by a thick crust of dark blue. Al- 
leyne looked mightily well pleased at his dis- 
covery, but he said nothing, and put the two 
pieces of stone into his pocket. 

Meanwhile Rose had not been idle. She 
had examined every rabbit-hole near the scene 
of operations, and, having done so, lay down, 
and peered anxiously into one that was some 
three or four yards distant from Hugh, whim- 
pering loudly. 

AUeyne arose, and, taking the brier, thrust 
it down the hole before which the dog was 
lying. Great was Rose's joy when she saw 
that her whimper was heeded. Upon with- 
drawing the brier, AUeyne found a few 
feathers adhering to the end. He acquainted 
Hugh with this circumstance. 

" Whoever could have thought that this 
hole could have come out there ?" cried Hugh, 
in wonder. " It must take a rare bend some- 
where. How far down is it, sir ? Oh, not 
far. Perhaps I can reach it with my arm." 
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* Hugh lay down and thrust his arm up the 
hole, then withdrew it, dragging forth the 
partridge stone dead. A shot had passed 
right through its body. 

Hugh resumed his coat and pocketed the 
bird, and then AUeyne and he made their way 
back again to the stubble field in which they 
had originally found the covey. 

" That was a queer start, sir, wasn't it ?" 
asked Hugh, alluding to the performance of 
the defunct partridge. " I never knew a bird 
run to earth like that before. Rose was close 
upon it, though, so I suppose that that was the 
reason of its doing it. I dug a partridge out 
of that same bank once before ; but that was 
quite a different sort of case ; a rummier one 
than even this." 

" Indeed I wherein consisted the greater 
rumminess ?" asked AUeyne. 

" How was it, sir, you mean ?" inquired 
Hugh. " Well, in this way. Last year I was 
out with the master after birds, and in that 
very field, above the bank, a partridge got up. 
It was a tidy long shot ; yes, it must have 
been close on seventy yards. Birds were 
very wild just then, sir. It had been an 
uncommon bad breeding season ; there were 
very few birds about, and what there was 
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was mostly old ones. We had been out for 
some four or five hours that day, and we 
hadn't seen a single bird — leastwise, not any- 
where within shot. We were going home, 
when up gets this bird, a long way oflF, as I've 
said. The master, he fires and hits the bird 
with the first barrel — hits him very hard, so 
that quite a cloud of feathers came out of 
him, but the bird still goes on and the master 
gives him the second barrel — I don't know if 
that touched him, but I could see that the 
bird was very hard hit — his wing was down 
and he seemed hardly able to get along 
against the wind, which was blowing pretty 
fresh at the time. We had old Bell with us. 
Bell was a big retriever, sir, he's dead now — 
got poisoned — ^but that's not what I'm a telling 
you. Bell goes after the partridge which 
went over the bank, pretty much in the same 
place that this bird went over just now. The 
master and I runs up and goes down into the 
gorse, where we finds Bell a scratching away 
at a hole, like mad. It was a big hole and 
went a long way in, so the master thought 
that it wasn't hardly worth our while to try 
and get the bird, although we could see plain 
enough from the feathers that he must be in 
that hole, so we calls off Bell and goes home. 
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I wasn't contented to lose the only bird that 
we had killed that day, so I gets a spud and 
a pickaxe, and goes back again to dig the bird 
out. What. do you think that I found in the 
hole, sir ?" 

" I can't guess ; what was it ?" 

" A fox, sir, a little old vixen fox. She 
must have seen the bird fall and picked it up 
and run into the hole with it. Bell must have 
scared her in. There was a stiffish wind 
blowino: straio^ht from the bank to us when 
the master fired, so I suppose that she hadn't 
heard the shots." 

" A very curious case, indeed," observed 
AUeyne. 

" Yes, sir," said Hugh. " Now, if you 
please, we'll go along this bit of rape — I 
marked a brace of birds down in it, just on 
ahead. Hold up, Rose." 

Rose trotted off steadily in search of the 
devoted birds, and AUeyne and Hugh marched 
on through the rape. Hugh's eye had not 
deceived him. The partridges were there, and 
Rose soon discovered their whereabouts. They 
rose together, but the smoke of Alleyne's first 
barrel hung about the muzzle of his gun, and 
prevented his getting a shot at the second 
bird. The first bird was duly brought to bag ; 
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the fate of the second was postponed for a 
quarter of an hour. Then on the sportsmen 
went ; up hill and down dale, in quest of the 
surviving members of the covey. 

" What kind of a shot is Mr. Alleyne, 
Hugh ?" the major asked his retainer, the next 
time that he saw him. 

"He beats any one I've ever seen, sir," 
answered Hugh. " I don't know whether it's 
that breech-loading gun of his or not, but 
somehow he doesn't seem able to miss. It 
doesn't matter how far the birds are off; as 
sure as he fires, so sure he kills. If we'd gone 
on, sir, you wouldn't have a bird left. We 
had got seven brace by two o'clock. The 
gentleman is a very quick walker — he made 
me feel a bit tired. I didn't know very well 
where to find any more birds after we'd got 
the seven brace, so I was thinking of getting 
the spaniels and giving the gentleman some 
rabbit shooting, when he said as how he had 
some letters to write, so wouldn't stay out 
any longer, so then we come home." 

The major was greatly pleased to hear of 
Alle3aie's success with the gun, for, as an 
honest, genuine sportsman should do, the 
major held the belief that a good sportsman 
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must of necessity be a good man. He hated 
feather-bed sportsmen. 

" Don't tell me," he exclaimed, once, in 
argument with one of that class, who was 
vaunting the merits of drives and battues, 
and boasting of the number of birds that he 
had slain in the course of a day's shooting. 
" Don't tell me that there can be any sport in 
your battue shooting, whether it be in wood 
or in the open. Skill there may be, I admit, 
perhaps more skill than I possess. Yes, I 
concede that, but as for there being any sport 
in standing still, and shooting at a lot of birds 
driven over your head, I positively deny it. 
No, sir ; real sport does not consist in the 
number of birds you kill, it consists in the 
manner in which you kill them. Give the 
birds a chance ; stake your cunning and the 
cunning that you have taught your dog, 
against theirs ; that is fair play both for you 
and for them. To deprive them of all the 
advantages that their instinct gives them, is 
what a real sportsman would never do. Hire 
«, boy to throw stones up into the air for you 
and shoot at those stones; there would be 
more merit in hitting those stones than in 
hitting a poor driven bird. I am fond of 
sport, and I flatter myself that I am a fair 
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sportsman. About Castle Tavarne, birds are 
scarce and the extent of country over which 
one must go, to secure anything like a decent 
bag, is great. To climb our hills for a long 
day, and to give a good account of one's shots, 
which are few and far between, requires some 
virtues, sir; yes, without hardiness and en- 
durance you can't do it, and these two quali- 
ties are not to be attained without the exer- 
cise of some virtues. He who can make a 
good bag on my hills must not only be a good 
shot, but a hardy fellow, and a good sports- 
man. I've seen many a good battue shot fail 
lamentably at Castle Tavarne. He hadn't 
the virtues which a sportsman should have. 
You've seen the picture of the invalided angler 
sitting in his chair, angling for fish in a tub. 
There was much more sport in that old gentle- 
man's pursuit, than there is in standing still 
and firing at birds which one has not had the 
wit to find for oneself. His fish had a chance ; 
driven birds have none. His occupation 
taught him patience ; what virtue can a battue 
develope ? None, sir, positively none." . 

These being the major's opinions, it can 
easily be conceived that AUeyne's performances 
with the gun were calculated to advance that 
young gentleman in the favour of his host. 
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To have preserved steadiness of hand and eye, 
in climbing the fatiguing hills about Castle 
Tavarne, was, to the major, proof positive of 
Alley ne's virtues, and by the same proof was 
strengthened the liking which the old soldier 
had formed for his son's friend. 
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